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Two Announcements Importance 
to Home Economists... 


Ultra-refined CLOROX Liquid Bleach may be 


used in regular laundering of white 100% nylon 


and rayon the same as on cotton and linen! 


EXTENSIVE SCIENTIFIC TESTS, by a leading independent research 
organization working in cooperation with the Clorox research 
staff, prove that Clorox can be used regularly to bleach white 
100% nylon and rayon... the same as white cotton and linen. 
In addition, Clorox disinfects, deodorizes and removes stains from 
these fabrics, and Dacron, Orlon and Dynel, too. 


CLOROX presents an exclusive new method 


for whitening “age-yellowed” nylon! 


This method (patent applied for) has been found extremely effective 
in restoring “age-yellowed” nylon to its original whiteness. Add 
2 tablespoonfuls Clorox to 1 gallon warm water; then add 1 
teaspoonful household vinegar. Mix well. Immerse clean nylon 
15 to 30 minutes. Rinse well. Repeat if necessary. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY « CLOROX CHEMICAL CO. + OAKLAND 1, CALIFORNIA 
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For slimming salad meals 


make lighter dressings with 
delicate Wesson Oil... 
teach healthful eating habits 


Inviting salad buffet meals appeal to everybody—light and 
hearty appetites alike. Here is feast-like bounty that’s low in 
calories. Most important, wholesome, properly balanced salad 
meals guide your student to the healthful way to watch weight. 


1-MINUTE FRENCH DRESSING 


1 teaspoon salt 

\4 teaspoon sugar 
V4 teaspoon paprika 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
V4 cup vinegar 

34 cup Wesson Oil 


Combine and shake well in covered jar. Shake well 
before using. Makes 1 cup. 


With sparkling clear Wesson Oil you can teach your girls 
to make their own tempting dressing lighter than heavy bought 
dressings. And in just one minute, make it as rich or as slimming 
as they choose! 


Homemade Wesson dressing costs less, too. And where in 


“HELP-YOURSELF” SALAD MEAL 
the world could you match its fresh, home-seasoned flavor! 


333 calories 

For each serving use ¥% medium tomato, sliced; 
4 cup shrimp, such as Blue Plate or Gulf Kist 
brand shrimp; 4% cup cooked green beans; | hard- 
cooked egg, sliced; 2 large or 4 small leaves of 
lettuce (or endive, escarole or other salad greens); 
6 slices cucumber; 1 radish, sliced. Serve with 2 
tablespoons— 

Ketchup-Onion French Dressing 
To % cup 1-Minute French Dressing add 4 = 4 
ketchup, 1 tablespoon chopped onion and a das 
of Tabasco. 


America’s favorite salad oil— 
none finer, lighter, fresher 


Wesson Oil 
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French Dressing 


— ideal first lesson in creative cookery 


So good—delicate So easy—it encourages 
Wesson Oil young cooks to 

assures its bright, invent their own 
fresh flavor tempting variations 


To Make Wesson 1-Minute French Dressing To vary 
Wesson 1-Minute 


French Dressing 


Wesson French Dressing may be 
varied many ways for meat, seafood, 
vegetable or fruit salads ...thick or 
thin, spicy or sweet. Using the basic 
recipe at left, try these enticing var- 
iations. Soon your students will be 
creating delectable new ones of their 
very own. 


1 Choose a jar or bottle with a well- 2 | Pour in \% cup vinegar and 11% ‘ati 
fitting lid. Add seasonings: 2 teaspoons cups Wesson Oil. For fruit salads, Variations— 

salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, 1 teaspoon pap- you may = to substitute lemon juice Creamy French Dressing: 

ika, te instead o, vinegar. 

a To \% cup of Wesson 1-Minute French 
Dressing, add gradually, 44 cup light 
cream; beat with rotary beater until 
thick. Excellent for fruit, chicken or 
potato salads. 


Honey French Dressing: 


To \% cup of Wesson 1-Minute French 
Dressing, add 2 teaspoons lemon juice, 
2 teaspoons honey, 34 teaspoon sugar, 
14 teaspoon grated lemon rind. Fine 
for fruit salads. 


Mixed Garden French Dressing: 


EY shake ait together. Makes two cups. siake again before serving. 
Homemade Wesson dressing costs less | Wesson’s sparkling delicacy brings out 2 teaspoons finely chopped onion, 2 
than bought dressings and keeps well all the fresh flavor of tempting salads, tablespoons finely chopped green pep- 
right on your pantry shelf. so you enjoy them at their very best. per. Luscious with vegetable salads. 
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New... RECIPES FOR TEACHING 


Thousands of teachers are using the Teaching Kit as an 
aid to Electric Range cooking instruction. Now we offer 
another teaching aid, keyed to the Kit. It is the new booklet— 
Recipes for Electric Range Cooking Demonstrations—which 
contains recipes specially prepared for teaching use by a 
nationally known home economist. To find out how they 
can help you, read the one below, which is keyed to Unit 4 
of the charts in the Electric Range Teaching Kit, and demon- 
strates the deep-well cooker. It is one of the recipes in the 
new booklet. Send for your FREE copy. 


COUNTRY CHICKEN WITH PARSLEY DUMPLINGS 
( Makes 4 to 6 servings) 


1 stewing chicken, cut inte serving-size pieces flour for chicken 
fot for browning | large onion, sliced 1 cup chopped celery tops 
bey leaf 1% teaspoons salt Ye teaspoon pepper 
5S cups water 4 tablespoons fleur Parsley Dumplings 


1. Coat chicken pieces well with flour; brown lightly, a few pieces ot a time, on 
HIGH heot in fat in deep-well cooker; drain on absorbent paper; pour off ony 
fot left in cooker. 

2. Return chicken to cooker; add onion, celery, bay leaf, salt, pepper, and 
woter; cover; bring to a boil on HIGH; reduce heat to LOW; simmer 14 to 2 
hours, or until chicken is tender when tested with fork. 

3. Skim excess fat from broth; stir in 4 tablesp flour thed to a paste 
in Ya cup cold water; cook on HIGH, stirring constantly, until gravy thickens. 
4. Drop parsley-dumpling batter by tablespoons on top of chicken (dip spoon 
into gravy each time so batter will slide off easily). 

5. Cover cooker; steam on HIGH or MEDIUM-HIGH 15 minutes. Don't lift cover 
while dumplings are cooking. Place chicken and dumplings on heated platter; 
sprinkle with porsley; pass gravy. 

PARSLEY DUMPLINGS—Add 3 tablespoons chopped parsley to 2 cups biscuit 
mix. Add liquid as directed in dumpling recipe on package. Makes 8 dumplings. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


ADMIRAL + AMERICAN KITCHENS + CROSLEY + FRIGIDAIRE - GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Now for 


‘modern cooking instruction 


Electric Ranges have become an important element in home 
economics teaching —just as they are in the American home. 
They are being installed in homes at the rate of more than a 
million a year—and over 13 million are already in use. That is 


why if your school doesn’t have 
Electric Ranges to meet teaching 
needs, it needs them. Yourschool 
zuthorities can learn how easily 
this equipment may be installed 
by consulting your local electric 
light and power company or 
electric appliance dealer. 
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ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association 

15S East 44th Street, Dept. J-2-56 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me FREE recipe demonstration booklet 
My name Title 


School name. 


Street & No 


City, Zone and State 
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how Pet Evaporated Milk makes 


frozen lemon 


LUSCIOUS FRESH-LEMON FLAVOR, creamy golden color, 


smooth as a frozen dessert made in an old-fashioned, 
hand-turned freezer ...that’'s FROZEN LEMON 
PUDDING as only double-rich Pet Evaporated Milk 
can make it. Yet Pet Milk makes it much more easily, 
more economically, than the old-fashioned kind, and 
adds a big plus in nourishment. 


The secret? Whipped Pet Milk. Whipped, Pet Milk 
triples in volume (while cream just about doubles) to 
make a rich-tasting, but delicately light frozen pudding. 
And of course, there’s whole-milk nourishment in 
every bite. 


Here, too, as in so many recipes, Pet Milk gives deli- 
cious results at a lower cost. Only one egg is needed, 
where other recipes call for more. And double-rich Pet 
Milk costs about one-third as much as whipping cream, 
costs less generally than any other form of whole milk. 


Chill in ice tray until almost frozen around 
edges: 

Ye cup Pet Evaporated Milk 
Mix in a large bowl: 

1 Egg Yolk 

3 Tablespoons Sugar 

Ys teaspoon grated Lemon Rind 

1 Tablespoon Lemon Juice 
Beat until stiff: 

1 Egg White 
Beat into egg white gradually: 

2 Tablespoons Sugar 
Fold egg white mixture into lemon mixture, 
Whip milk in cold bow! until fluffy, then 
add and whip until stiff: 

Tablespoons Lemon Juice 
Fold whipped milk into egg mixture. Put 
into ice tray. 


Sprinkle over top: 
VY, cup Graham Cracker Crumbs 


Freeze without stirring. Makes 4 servings. 
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Should 

your child 
be a Home 
Economist? 


by CATHERINE T. DENNIS 


President, American Home Economics Association, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
North Carolina 
[As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER )" 


M‘*x PEOPLE are vague about the pos- 
sibilities of our profession—perhaps 
because Home Economists can choose 
among so many different careers. 


Recently I asked ten people a question: 
“What exactly is a Home Economist?” 
No one had a very clear idea. 


Most of them answered, “Well... I 
know that they teach cooking and sewing 
and...” 


So perhaps I had better tell you some- 
thing about our field before I tell you why 
it is one of the most rewarding a girl can 
choose. 


The definition of Home Economics is 
“The science and art of homemaking.” 


This means a great deal more than learn- 
ing to make a smooth cream sauce and 
cutting a pattern, though food preparation 
and sewing are two important parts of a 
homemaker's training. It means the study 
of every aspect of home life, from the 
efficient planning of a kitchen to the rela- 
tion of the family to the community. 


It is true that in the past most of the 
girls who chose Home Economics as a 
career planned to teach some subject related 
to the science and art of homemaking. 
There were not too many other important 
positions open to them, until manufac- 
turers and merchants began to take notice 
of the fact that women are the greatest 
buying force in our country, controlling 
85 percent of all family income and buying 
80 percent of all consumer goods. 


Who could advise better about what the 
homemaker would purchase than someone 
trained in the science and art of home- 
making? 

Suddenly the Home Economist was in 
demand in many places besides the class- 
room. 

She proved herself so useful that today 
the girl with a Home Economics degree 
can choose among scores of positions in 
industry. Jobs are waiting for her in pub- 
lishing, advertising, television, radio and 
research as well as in government, welfare 
and institutional management. And open- 
ings for teachers are now equally varied 
and challenging. 


I know of no other training today that 
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Training in Home Economics can open the doors of an almost unlimited number of 
fields to a girl. Today, these range from expert management of her own home to teach- 
ing, publishing, manufacturing, government—even radio and television broadcasting. 


can open so many doors into so many 
different fields as Home Economics. 


PERSONAL REWARDS for the girl who 
chooses Home Economics are matched by 
no other training. I say ‘girl’ because, 
while an increasing number of men are 
entering our field, it is one where women 
shine predominantly. In it women work on 
a stimulating professional level with men 
who respect their special knowledge, rather 
than in competition against men for the 
same jobs. 


The girl who has a Home Economics 
degree will have a good general education, 
including English, thesciences. psychology 
and art when she graduates. She also has 
studied nutrition as well as the buying, 
preparation and service of food. She knows 
about fashion and the care and testing of 
textiles as well as sewing; about interior 
decoration as well as the use of the newest 
home equipment; about budgeting for 
family security; about buying a home and 
buying insurance; about child care and 
child development, family relations and a 


great deal about good citizenship. 


So she is ready for a professional career 
and also has the best of preparation for the 
most satisfactory of all careers: the man- 
agement of her own home, for the health 
and happiness of her family—in it and in 
the community. 


And it is easy for her to turn her know!- 


edge and skills to account outside of her 
home, if she wants to combine a working 
career with marriage. 


How often we hear the complaint from 
disappointed parents, 


“We sacrificed so much to give our girl 
a profession but she married and had a bi 
family right away. Now all her training is 
of little use.” 


None of a Home Economist's training 
is wasted. 


It is of constant use to her, no matter 
what life brings. 


Because she has studied homemaking 
as a science and art, her chances of a suc- 
cessful marriage are better than average. 
If she wants to return to work after her 
family is established, her experience in 
running her own home usually is an asset 
rather than time lost from a career, and 
there are many chances for her to combine 
a part-time position with her duties at home. 


OPPORTUNITIES in Home Economics 
are open to girls of many different temper- 
aments, talents and interests. 

Let me give you a few examples by re- 
porting on the activities of some recent 
graduates: 

Janet has an inquiring mind and a lean- 
ing toward the technical. She is delighted 
with her position in a purchasing depart- 
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ment where, with other Home Economists, 

she tests stoves, washing machines, dra- 

ies, rugs and dozens of other items for 
ome use, 


“Every day is different. There is nothing 
routine about this job,”’ she says. 


Betty has a talent for showmanship and 
is keenly interested in fashion. Her Home 
Economics degree won her a job in a 
department store as a consultant about the 
buying, care and making of clothes. Now 
she assists another Home Economist on a 
television show dealing with the interests 
of homemakers. 


Joyce specialized in nutrition. Her Home 
Economics degree in this field opened a 
bewildering number of jobs to her—in a 
manufacturer's test laboratory, with an 
insurance company, as dietitian in a hos- 
pital, as food authority in a hotel. 


She wants to work up to one of the im- 
portant and well-paid jobs in institutional 
management. So, for her first job, she is 
helping to select, order and supervise 
preparation of meals in a boys’ school. It 

rovides good income and experience and 
eaves her free to study for = Master's 
degree in the summer. 


Alice has a flair for color, art and interior 
decoration. She is making use of her special 
talents as Home Economist with a housing 
agency. 

Sara likes to travel. She finds it easy to 
move all over the country, because Home 
Economists are in demand as demonstra- 
tors of equipment. 


Lucille has a strong sense of service and 
likes to meet many different people. Her 
Home Economics degree brought her a 
position in a public health department. 


Joan is shy and studious. She is happy in 
her work as a Home Economist in a gov- 
ernmental research laboratory. 


Dorothy has a talent for writing. Her 
Home Economics training won her a j} 
in an advertising agency. Her best friend, 
also a Home Economist, is assistant to the 
Woman's Page Editor on a newspaper. 


Susan is married and has two small chil- 
dren. Her Home Economics degree opened 
a job as nutritionist in a school cafeteria. 
This part-time work adds pleasantly to the 
family income and leaves plenty of time 
for her home duties. 


Margaret is a born teacher. Her only 
problem was to choose among the many 
posts open to her. The Home Economics 
teacher is needed in dozens of specialized 
fields. She can work with children in nurs- 
ery schools or with classes of adults. The 
scope of high school teaching is wide and 
particularly valuable. Because so very many 
young people are getting married, there is 
now great emphasis on teaching both boys 
and girls something about family relations 
and home senponsibilities before they grad- 
uate from high school. In addition to 
classroom teaching, these youngsters are 
reached through the school-sponsored 
youth organizations, The Future Home- 
makers of America and the New Home- 
makers of America, which focus interest 
on the importance of good family and 
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family-community relations. University 
and college posts have their especial appeal 
and distinction for the teacher of experi- 
ence who holds advanced degrees. 


Extension work is a fascinating part of 
our educational program, so Laura, who 
loves country lifeand working with people, 
is a home demonstration agent. Home 
Economists instruct the 1,500,000 rural 
women who belong to Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs and work with the more than 
2,000,000 rural boys and girls who “learn 
by doing” in 4-H Clubs. The goal of both 
groups is the improvement of rural living 
and the development of rural leadership. 


COST OF TRAINING varies widely de- 
pending on whether a girl lives at home 
while studying, goes to a State University 
where fees are moderate or to an independ 
ent college where expenses are higher. Over 
500 colleges now offer degrees in Home 
Economics, so your girl has a wide choice. 


The standard course leading to a Bache- 
lor’s degree is four years. As in all pro- 
fessions, the ambitious student who is 
aiming at the top jobs will work for her 
Master's degree. This she can get in sum- 
mer or night classes or by an extra year in 
college. 


The girl who needs to pay some of her 
expenses herself usually has no trouble 
finding work that gives useful professional 
experience as well as income—as labora- 
tory assistant, in food service or dormitory 
management, as assistant dietitian, or as 
camp counselor. 


And the demand for student Home 
Economists as baby sitters is enormous! 


FINANCIAL REWARDS also vary widely. 
Teachers of Home Economics command 
the same salary as teachers of English, 
chemistry, or any other subject. This varies 
from state to state. College professors 
average around $7,000 a year while deans 
and heads of big departments may receive 
as much as $12,000 a year. 


In business, salaries may be even higher 
depending on the initiative, talent and 
energy brought to the job. 


Under any circumstances, your girl 
should have no problem finding a position 
immediately after graduation. In recent 
years, demand for Home Economists has 
exceeded the supply, and it is now so acute 
that we do not know how we are going to 
fill the need. 


REQUIREMENTS for success as a Home 
Economist are a matter of both mind and 
heart. Ask yourself these questions about 
your girl to see if she is developing the 
characteristics that will make her ant in 
this field. 


Is she cooperative? Does she share volun- 
tarily in household duties? This means 
more than just setting the table or washing 
the dishes when asked. It means the instinct 
to take par: of the responsibility for the 
comfort and pleasure of the foanily group. 
The Home Economist must have a capacity 
for teamwork. 


Does she make friends easily, and keep them? 
The warmth of the personality that 
comes from interest in people and liking 
them is important in our profession. 
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Has she an inquiring mind? Does she like 
to try new tools, recipes, patterns and ways 
to entertain? Nothing in our profession 
stands still. 

Does she have satisfactory grades in ALL of 
her studies? Home Economists must have 
the — to see things through com- 
petently, even — their special inter- 
ests are not involved. 

Is she creative and resourceful? This does 
not mean with her hands, necessarily, 
though manual dexterity is an asset. It 
means a capacity to make the best of what 
is at hand. 

Is she tolerant? The Home Economist 
is likely to deal with people of all ages and 
backgrounds. She needs patience with 
children and sympathy for the problems of 
all people. 

Is she reliable? The Home Economist 
often carries heavy responsibilities and 
must be trustworthy. 

Has she high standards of truth, loyalty 
and personal denity? The Home Economist 
sets an example in many fields to many 
people. 

If your girl meets these requirements, a 
fine future is waiting for her in Home Eco- 
nomics—important and interesting work, 
recognition, respect and, best of all, the 
knowledge that no matter what specialty 
she chooses she will be helping others, as 
well as herself, to a better, happier and 
more comfortable life. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER SHE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child's choice 
of a career: her interest, her ambitions, her 
abilities, the counsel she receives from teachers, 
friends and family. But, most of all, it will 
depend on her opportunities fo get the training 
she needs to enter the field of her choice. 


Even though ber college days are still years 
away, it's never too soon to start making sure 
that your child will have the opportunity to 
continue her education when the time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his 
career the business of helping families plan for 
the future—for education, for retirement, for 
all the things which life insurance helps make 
possible. Through training and experience he 
has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll 
find him both able and willing to help you. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Dept. HE 
New York 10, N. Y. 

The New York Life Agent in Your Community 


is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1956, New York Life Inturance Company 
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Your girls can win big-money prizes in 


The 1956 SINGER Junior Dressmaking 
GOINTEST! 


Your girls can make prize-winning dresses while learning to 
sew—in SINGER’s 4th annual Junior Dressmaking Contest. 

All they have to do is enroll in a SINGER Teenage Dress- 
making Course at any SINGER SEWING CENTER. Eight 
24-hour lessons cost just $8! 

One set of prizes will be awarded to Senior Contest win- 
ners (girls 14-17); another set to Junior Contest winners 
(girls 10-13). Over 3500 prizes in all will be awarded! 

Girls may enroll between May 14 and August II... 
dresses must be completed by Sept. 1. Classes fill fast, so 
post this announcement foday! 


PRIZES” 


SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 
(girls 14-17) (girls 10-13) 


GRAND PRIZE $1000 GRAND PRIZE $500 
3rd PRIZE $600 { scholarship fund 3rd PRIZE $300 { scholarship fund 


4th PRIZE $500 4th PRIZE $250 


PLUS a 3-day trip to New York vars for the 4 top winners in each contest and their mothers! 


66 SINGER * Siant-Needle* Portables with 66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables Over 3500 de luxe SINGER* Scissors 
Automatic Zigzagger. First prize for with Automatic Zigzagger. Second prize Sets for /ocal winners in both Senior 
Senior & Junior regional winners. for Senior and Junior regional winners. and Junior Divisions. 


PLUS 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in Get completo end entry Masks off 


Senior Division who enter or are attending accredited colleges “SI NGER SEWI NG os E NTERS 


and major in home economics! the United States and Canada 
NOTE: Immediate families of employees of stNGER organi- 
iate fami ploy ine SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


zation and its advertising agencies not eligible for contest. 
4A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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S| 
ach FREE TEACHING AIDS 


Send for your Home Economist's 
Kit, containing recipe booklet, 
teaching aids, reducing helps 


_ Ry- ant otter materi: Ten 


later in quantity. 


PURINA CO.” NUTRITION SERVICE 
GH-G CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. : Write for Kit #04570 
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“Homemaker of Tomorrow” program has 


increased interest in home economics 


by Bett Chocker 


of General Mills 


A quarter million girls c y 


enroll in scholarship program approved 
by National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 


One of the most heart-warming things that has 
ever happened to us at General Mills is the en- 
thusiastic response to our Betty Crocker Search 
for the American Homemaker of Tomorrow. 
Educators from all over the country report that 


Teaching Aids used in the 
Betty Crocker Search were de- 
veloped for General Mills by 
outstanding educators and psy- 
chologists. This material is or- 
ganized to fit the every-day 
experience of the student and is 
integrated readily into classroom 
work, An Advisory Council of 
nationally-known educators and 
social scientists—people who are 
familiar with the goals and meth- 
ods of America’s schools — also 
furnishes invaluable guidance 
to the program. 


Profile of the 
Betty Crocker. 


“Homemaker 


of Tomorrow | 


the Betty Crocker Search has helped to increase 
enrollment in home economics courses. 

Typical of the comment received from many 
teachers is this letter from Miss Mary Williamson, 
Dean of Girls, at South St. Paul High School, 
St. Paul, Minn. Miss Williamson writes: 

“The Betty Crocker Search last year stimulated 
interest in home economics. This year we have two 
large classes instead of two small classes. All senior 
boys and girls use Betty Crocker’s Profile of the 
Homemaker of Tomorrow ... and the Guide to 
Homemaking in their social science studies. Even 
the parents know about the Betty Crocker Search . . . 
the award to the Homemaker of Tomorrow in our 
school is made at a P.T.A. Meeting.” 

Over a quarter of a million senior girls, repre- 
senting 10,222 high schools participated this year 
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Miss Louise LeCompte, 
Enterprise, Ala., (third from 
left) whose home economics class 
produced the 1955 All-American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow, 
Deloris Arnette, encourages all 
senior girls to enroll in the pro- 
gram. Again this year another 
of Miss Le Compte’s pupils, 
Jan Franklin, (second from 
right) became the Alabama 
state winner. General Mills 
will award $101,500 in scholar- 
ships— $1,500 to each state 
winner in the Betty Crocker 
Search, $500 to each state 
runner-up, $5,000 to the All- 
American winner. Winners also 
receive a trip to Washington, 
Williamsburg, and Philadel- 
phia, where the Search ends with 
selection of the All-American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow. 


in the scholarship program which has the ap- 
prova! of The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

These are the young women who, as home- 
makers of tomorrow, will shape the American 
society in years to come. Since it is to them 
General Mills has dedicated the Betty Crocker 
Search, we are most happy that so many are 
interested in preparing themselves for the future. 
We feel certain that every girl who has taken 
part will benefit throughout her lifetime. 


Miss MaryW illiamson, Dean 
of Girls, South St. Paul High 
School, Minnesota . . . stimu- 
lated by last year’s Betty Crocker 
Search, her Pupils show in- 
creased interest in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


And every girl can take part. This scholarship 
program is open not only to home economics 
students but to all senior girls. And we like to 
think that the girl who is finally chosen as the 
All-American Homemaker of Tomorrow is repre- 
sentative of all the young homemakers in every 
senior class in every high school in America. 

All girls will have broadened their knowledge 
of homemaking through study of educational 
materials provided in the Betty Crocker Search. 
These include the chart “Profile of the Betty 
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Crocker Homemaker of Tomorrow” which out- 
lines 10 major areas for desirable homemaking 
attitudes, information and skills, and the “‘Betty 
Crocker Guide to Homemaking.”’ Teaching aids 
in the program include the “Knowledge and 
Attitude Test” and a pamphlet “Judgment Prob- 
lems in Personal and Family Living.” Aids were 
developed by Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, and Paul S. Amidon and Associates, 
educational consultants, Minneapolis. 


And now we are looking forward to the excit- 
ing climax of this year’s Betty Crocker Search and 
the selection of the 1956 All-American Home- 
maker of Tomorrow. The event takes place in 
Philadelphia on April 12 and will be televised 
by the American Broadcasting Company. 

We wish everyone who took part in our 
scholarship program could be with us when the 
All-American winner is named. It is an unfor- 
gettable moment! We remember it well from 
last year . . . the happy enthusiasm of 48 young 
girls . . . the pride so apparent in the counselors 
who traveled to Philadelphia with them. It 
kindled anew our deep faith in American youth 
and those who guide their destinies. In our hearts 
we feel certain that America’s future can be 
nothing but bright when so many young girls 
show such serious interest in homemaking. 


This is another article in a series prepared to give 
teachers more worthwhile information on our products 
and services. 

General Mills, Minneapolis 
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@ Defense Welfare Services Adds Home Econ- 
omist to Staff. Adeline Hoffman has been ap- 
pointed clothing specialist in the Defense Welfare 
Services Unit of the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The position is a newly created one. 

Responsibility for the emergency clothing pro- 
gram has been delegated to the Department by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration with the ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower. 

Miss Hoffman’s responsibilities will include that 
of consultant to the Bureau and to the Department 
in the development of the emergency clothing 
program to meet the unusual needs of people in a 
civil defense emergency. In this assignment, Miss 
Hoffman will work closely with representatives of 
the clothing industry, professional associations, co- 
operating federal agencies, and voluntary social 
agencies. She will also maintain close contacts with 
universities and colleges engaged in research to 
the end that such resources may be fully utilized in 
the planning and operation of this broad program. 

Miss Hoffman is also completing her dissertation 
for a PhD in clothing and textiles at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Previous to her doctoral 
program at the Pennsylvania State University, Miss 
Hoffman was assistant professor of clothing and 
textiles at the University of Connecticut. 


@ What about the Use of Chemicals in Foods 
and Cosmetics? 

Are you interested in the widespread and increas- 
ing use of chemicals in modern food technology? 
Representatives O'Hara, Priest, Delaney, and others 
have introduced ten bills in the 84th Congress 
that deal with this problem of concern to con- 
sumers. 

The existing food and drug laws prohibit adding 
poisonous and deleterious substances to foods in any 
amount . . . unless they are “required . . . or cannot 
be avoided by good manufacturing practice.” Hear- 
ings on the pending bills governing the use of 
chemicals in foods and cosmetics were held early 
in February before the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Some of the bills 


include a so-called “grandfather clause” which is 
of special concern to consumers. If the “grand- 
father clause” becomes a part of the law, all chem- 
icals being added to food products as of a certain 
date, regardless of whether the safety of these 
chemicals has been investigated, would be exempt 
from further investigation. Effective legislation 
governing food additives should provide a system 
under which chemicals proposed for use or now 
being used in food must be thoroughly checked 
for safety. 

AHEA members who have technical information 
which would be helpful in the development of legis- 
lation to assure a safe food supply for the home- 
maker should offer this information to the House 
committee by communicating directly with J. Percy 
Priest, Chairman of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, U. S. Capitol, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Remember to send a copy to your 
congressman. 


@ A Food and Drug Administration appropri- 
ation of a little more than $1 million above last 
year's appropriation was recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s 1957 budget. This represents an increase of 
approximately 17 per cent. A substantial increase 
in the appropriation for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration was one of the recommendations made 
by the Citizens Advisory Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
last year to study the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. AHEA President Catherine T. Dennis served 
as one of the 14 members of that committee. Its 
other major recommendations were reported on 
the Washington News page of the October 1955 
Journat. As president of the AHEA, Miss Dennis 
has written to the chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee on labor, health, education, and welfare of 
the House appropriations committee in support of 
the recommended increase in appropriations for 
the FDA. 

With several other member organizations of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, the 
AHEA sent a statement to the same House subcom- 
mittee on behalf of the appropriations for the 
Children’s Bureau, mentioning particularly its work 
on juvenile delinquency, for retarded children, 
foster-care services, maternal and child health, for 
crippled children’s services, as well as other child 
welfare services. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Forty-seventh Annual Meeting, Washington, D.C., June 26 to 29, 1956 
Headquarters: National Guard Armory 
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Button, Button, Who’s Got 


the Responsibility? 


HE “which side are you on” method of solv- 


ing human situations is not new, but it is 
probably more popular today than it ever was. To 
be on a side indicates that you are either a leader 
or a follower, and in either case the responsibilities 
are certified. To be in a situation indicates that 
responsibility must have an adjustable quality, 
which, while personal, does not preclude co- 
operation with others toward a common good. 

Nobody approves the monster of negativism; 
consequently, invoking the “either-or” solution, we 
have nurtured the monster of positivism in an effort 
to solve our many problems. We reply to the “we're 
headed for doom” cult with a falsely confident, 
“everything is going to be all right”; and this 
method hasn’t been too hard to sell at a time when 
we can sit in our living rooms and be glibly assured 
of satisfaction or double our money back. 

Actually, we have substituted one deadening 
fear for another. The power of negative thinking 
is as real as the power of positive thinking, and 
they are equally unmoral when divorced from 
individual judgment and conscience. This is neither 
a world of darkness and doom nor one of sweetness 
and light; it is a world that is so good that it is a 
shame that it isn’t better, and it will not be better 
until each one of us, in his own way, helps make it 
better. But the key is: in his own way. It will not 
be done by store-bought, gymnasium-developed, 
or library-borrowed courage. The acceptance of 
personal responsibility for the shape of our world 
is not easy, and we are most afraid of it because 
it involves judgment and conscience, two commodi- 
ties that do not come in a small, conveniently 
carried, and easily opened package. 

It has become unseemly to speak critically 
of our tendency to evade personal responsibility, 
because the evasion is so common. The critic is 
bound to be assaulted with: “Who do you think 
you are?” of “Judge not lest ye be judged.” 


Joseph Brown 


Mr. Brown is an associate professor of sculpture 
in the School of Architecture at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Many Journal readers may have seen his 
program on the NBC television series Princeton 
"55 last year. Mr. Brown is also the author of 
many magazine articles, including a recent de- 
scription of his unique play communities in the 
Italian Editoriale Domus and in the September 
1955 issue of the Architectural Record. 


In reply to the first, this critic can only say 
that he is just “one of us” trying to learn to collabo- 
rate with, rather than fight, gravity, inertia, and 
his fellow man; and in reply to the second, he is 
most anxious to explain that he is not a judge but 
a critic, who will not accept the interpretation of 
the biblical statement that would twist it to mean 
“never call a thief a thief, because someday you 
might be caught stealing.” 

The Industrial Revolution has been a convenient 
and impersonal scapegoat in this process of mass 
escapism. We have blamed everything that we 
don’t like and everything that we fear upon it, 
enabling us to suffer contentedly without blaming 
ourselves. It has been easy to forget that we are 
the revolutionists, that we are entitled not only to 
the comfort and credit for its accomplishments but 
blame for its deficiencies if we cease to work to 
correct them. And this may be the crux of the 
matter. 

Work has grown to mean a way of suffering 
for a while to attain an end, and the end is ex- 
pected to be tangible and sure. We work for our 
homes, and our cars, and our TV sets, and our 
children’s diplomas and degrees; we play for our 
“happiness.” And happiness has come to mean an 
absence of responsibilities, as seen through the 
“which side are you on” glass. 

Work is not a way of suffering, and play is not 
the waste of time that such an idea would indicate. 
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They are not antagonists any more than the body 
and the mind, the day and the night, or man and 
woman are antagonists. Play is nature’s way of 
enabling us to tie together the loose ends of the 
many strings that form the fabric of which our 
lives are patterned. Work for one may be play for 
another, and play at 9 o'clock may become work at 
9:15; there are no rules beyond the fact that play 
is voluntary and—from a material standpoint— 
self-sufficient, reminding us of our God-given right 
and duty to basically arrange our lives in a context 
that demands respect, even as we each demand 
respect. Through proper arrangements of the 
activities that comprise his life the individual can 
erase the distinction between work and play, so 
that—regardless of their apparent diversity—they 
come to have meaning to each other, and—together 
—form an integrated personality. 

During the past few years there has been a rash 
of “personalized” items for children and adults, 
that is, items imprinted with the name of the 
owner. For children there are personalized training- 
cups, kiddy-cars, TV seats, dish sets, Christmas 
stockings, rubber balls, pencils, wagons, carpenter 
aprons, boxing gloves, and others too numerous to 
mention. We seem to believe that to proclaim a 
name is to establish an identity; but, Madison 
Avenue to the contrary and notwithstanding, per- 
sonality consists of much more than knowing your 
name and telling it to others. 

In the gospel according to St. John, we are 
told that, “in the beginning there was the word 
and the word was God”; but God wasn’t satisfied 
and started to make things, culminating with the 
creation of Man, “in His own image,” and since the 
image is that of a creator, we had better start creat- 
ing our own personalities instead of seeking them in 
a catalog. Too many adults, because they feel 
adrift themselves, are, in the name of love, trying 
to give their children ready-made solutions to the 
“personality problem”; and the result has been a 
sweet but many-headed monster called “over- 
protection.” 

In the name of love we have been robbing our 
children of the chance to learn to live. Because 
we fear what we have made, we prevent them 
from learning to handle it. If the world that we 
have shaped is wrong, let’s change it; but, since 
this is not a simple one-step affair, we'll need the 
help of the children. We will not have their help 
unless we give them the chance to take the first 
step toward maturity. 

Play, for the child, is nature’s primary school 
curriculum. A kitten plays in preparation for the 


struggles of Tom, and the child plays in prepara- 
tion for the responsibilities of Dick and Harry, 
to say nothing of Jane. Among human beings, 
responsibilities which are avoided or mishandled 
become struggles; but because of our recent past, 
responsibilities and struggles, unfortunately, have 
become synonymous. Struggles are unpleasant and 
never solve our problems completely, and conse- 
quently we conclude that responsibilities belong in 
the same category; so, in an effort to avoid them, 
we march blindly from one storm into another. 

The road to heaven is not paved with gold or 
play equipment, and it is not my intention to 
intimate that all of our troubles will be solved by 
properly-designed playgrounds; but play must be 
accepted for what it is, a chance for the child to 
discover that the margin for error is the margin 
for inspiration, a chance to discover proper habits 
of living with other things and other people. 

The play communities that I have designed 
are planned to give the child the opportunity 
to experience the fact that this is not an “either-or” 
world, that his individual desires occur in a social 
context, and that his designs and group designs 
are interdependent, and that they constantly shape 
and re-shape each other—and that it is fun. That 
may sound like a tall order, one that a child could 
not begin to understand, but it is the word arrange- 
ment that he can’t begin to understand; that is 
why it is important that we stop verbalizing long 
enough to give the child a chance to experience 
some self-inflicted sermons. 

Real play is not a waste of time; it is through fun 
that we approach self-discipline, the basis of 
primary, secondary, and higher education in any 
society of free men, the factor which turns curiosity 
into concern and concern into action. 

These play communities accent—through experi- 
ence—the importance of each child as a changeable 
and responsible individual in every situation in- 
volving other things and people. If we find it 
shocking to think of children’s being “burdened” 
with conscience born of experience, it is only an 
indication of the extent to which we have indulged 
ourselves in the guarantee idea. False security and 
unreasonable fear are two sides of the same coin. 

In speaking of the Industrial Revolution I said 
that we are the revolutionists. The inevitable 
tragedy of every revolution is composed of the 
excesses which—unchecked—can amount to a worse 
calamity than the conditions which justified the 
revolution in the first place. It is not enough to 
change conditions; we must face the fact that 
remaining vital consists of believing, knowing, and 
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doing—and in changing our beliefs in light of hav- 
ing tried to do—and in changing our aims in light 
of having changed our beliefs. Too often the “truth” 
today is obscured by a lot of little things that 
happened to be true yesterday, for the truth is a 
living thing and we are a part of it; it can be as 
awake or as asleep as we are. Let's open the win- 
dows and our eyes and take a few deep breaths— 
and try again. 


Photo by Harriet Arnold 
The Swing-ring, designed by the author for the play 
communities mentioned in this article, revolves, rocks, 
and swings, depending upon the actions of the children 
upon it. Children who learn to collaborate can keep 
the ring revolving after a slight start and can vary its 


rocking rhythms. 


Fiftieth Birthday of the Food and Drug Act 


During 1956 we will be celebrating the 50th anniversary of an important 
landmark in food legislation—the passage of the first federal Food and Drugs 
Act. This law has been called the most significant peacetime legislation in the 
history of our country. 

The food and drug industry grew rapidly in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Commercial processing and packaging began to take over much of 
the work formerly done in the home or in the local drug store. But the 
methods of preparation were crude; the importance of sanitation was not 
realized; and the public was sometimes getting adulterated foods. 

In 1883 Harvey W. Wiley became chief chemist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Wiley was vitally interested in the composition of foods, 
and he began to work toward an effective federal law. 

He took his message to the public. He spoke to women’s clubs and 
business organizations. A group of crusading newspaper reporters joined 
the campaign. Leaders of the food and drug industries supported the bill, 
knowing that it would correct harmful practices and be beneficial to business. 

Women’s organizations rallied to the support of Dr. Wiley, and they are 
given credit for arousing much of the public sentiment which, in the end, 
influenced Congress to pass the Food and Drugs Act. 

On June 30, 1906, President Theodore Roosevelt signed both the Food and 
Drugs Act and the Meat Inspection Act. The law established the principle 
that government—federal as well as state—should protect the consumer by 
barring from channels of trade foods or drugs adulterated or misbranded. 

The present Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was passed in 1938 
with strong support from the AHEA and other consumer groups. It has 
since been amended several times to cover legislation on such new develop- 
ments as antibiotics and residues of pesticide chemicals on raw food crops 
and to define classes of drugs which require medical supervision for safe use. 

The Food and Drug Administration in the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is now responsible for the enforcement of the food 
and drug laws. 
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Mee than 19 million working Americans, 
almost a third of the Nation’s labor force 
today, are women. This is over 8 times as many 
women working outside the home as there were 80 
years ago. But more striking is the fact that while 
the entire labor force has a little more than doubled 
since 1900, the number of women who are in it has 
tripled. 

While the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is of significance to all women, the fact that 
there are so many working women today (more 
than half of them married), gives the program a 
dual significance to a great many. Women have 
always had a place in the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, as workers and as dependents 
of workers; but the provisions in the original social 
security law, as enacted in 1935, and even as 
amended in 1939 to provide survivors benefits, did 
not altogether take account of the woman as head 
of a family, or contributor of a substantial part of 
the family income. It was not until 1950 that the 
law was changed to provide benefits for the de- 
pendent husband or widower of a woman worker 
and to make it easier for her children to qualify for 
benefits on their mother’s social security record. But 
here are the basic facts about social security old- 
age and survivors insurance from the angle of the 
career woman, the working wife, and the non- 
working wife and mother. 


Career Woman and Woman Head-of-a-Family 


A working woman builds the same kind of retire- 
ment protection for herself as does the working 
man, and she builds it in the same way—by working 
in a job covered by social security. Nine out of 10 
jobs in the United States are now covered by social 
security, and, if anything, a smaller proportion of 
women’s jobs than typically male occupations are 
still left out. 

The only major occupational groups without social 
security protection are the armed forces, federal 
employees who are covered under existing retire- 
ment systems, lawyers, doctors (including dentists, 
osteopaths, chiropractors, optometrists, naturopaths, 
and veterinarians) and certain very low income 
workers. 


Social Security—The Woman’s Angle 


Charlotte Crenson 


Mrs. Crenson is an information specialist with the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Social Security Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. She has 
been working with the OASI Bureau for 12 years. 


Becoming Insured 

How long you need to work under social security 
to become insured for the payment of monthly 
benefits to you and a dependent husband in your 
old-age, or to your dependent widower or surviving 
dependent parents at age 65 or later, depends on 
your date of birth (and if you die before reaching 
65, also upon the date of your death). In general, 
you are considered to be fully insured if you have 
social security credit for one-half the time between 
December 31, 1950, and the time you reach 65 or 
die. However, there is a minimum requirement of 
one-and-a-half years of social security credit, and 
after you have credit for 10 full years of work under 
social security, you are fully insured for life. 

To provide quicker protection for the children of 
younger workers who may die before they become 
fully insured, the law makes monthly benefits pay- 
able to minor children (and to their widowed 
mothers—but not fathers) in cases where the worker 
is only currently insured at the time of his death. 
A person is currently insured if he has social secu- 
rity credits for at least a year and a half out of the 
three years just before his death. Currently insured, 
as you can see, means that a person had a reason- 
ably recent connection with the labor force and can, 
therefore, be presumed to have had recent earnings 
from his work which were used for the support of 
his dependents. 

A woman worker needs to be fully insured to be- 
come eligible for retirement benefits for herself, and 
she needs to be fully insured in order for her aged 
dependent parents to become eligible for benefits in 
case of her death. (These parent’s benefits, inci- 
dentally, are not payable if she is survived by a 
widower or minor child entitled to monthly 
benefits. ) 

Benefits can be paid without further question to 
her minor children if she is both fully and currently 
insured. But if she is only fully insured, and does 
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not have social security credit for at least a year and 
a half out of the three years just before her death, 
the children cannot be paid benefits unless she was 
providing them with at least one-half support or 
was living with them at the time of her death, and 
the father was neither living with them nor con- 
tributing to their support. 

For benefits to be paid to the dependent husband 
of a woman worker she must have been both fully 
and currently insured when she applies for her own 
old-age insurance benefits; he must be 65 years of 
age or older; and he must have been dependent upon 
her for at least one-half of his support. Roughly the 
same general requirements must be met for the pay- 
ment of widower’s benefits. If the woman worker's 
death occurs before she reaches 65 and applies for 
her old-age insurance benefits, she must have been 
both fully and currently insured at the time of her 
death. For either type of benefits, proof of support 
must be submitted, within two years of the woman 
worker's application for old-age insurance benefits, 
in the case of a husband; and within two years of 
her death, in the case of a widower. 

In general, the major difference between the 
status of men and women workers under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program is that certain 
traditional presumptions of dependency are made 
with respect to the wife and children of a male 
worker. 

A wife is presumed to be dependent upon her 
husband, without actual evidence of his support; 
and a child is presumed dependent upon his father, 
whether or not his father, at the time of death, had 
a recent record of work under social security and 
was thereby currently insured. 

In addition to any monthly benefits, a lump-sum 
death benefit is payable upon the death of every 
fully or currently insured worker. The lump sum is 
paid to the widow (or widower) who was living 
with the deceased worker, or, if there is no eligible 
widow or widower, to the person who paid the 


burial expenses. 


The Working Wife (with a Working Husband) 


Where the working wife is not, financially speak- 
ing, the head of the family but has a husband who 
also works under social security, she will be eligible 
at age 65 to receive benefits as either a retired 
worker or as a wife, depending upon which benefit 
would be higher. A wife’s benefit is equal to one- 
half the amount of her husband’s old-age insurance 
benefit, and, in most cases, the woman worker will 
be paid the old-age insurance benefits based on her 
own account. 
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There is another advantage to the woman worker 
in receiving her own benefits rather than wife's 
benefits, however. If her husband continues to work, 
her benefits as a retired worker will not be affected. 
If, on the other hand, she was receiving wife's bene- 
fits, her benefits would be suspended for any month 
in which his benefits were not payable because of 
the amount of his earnings. 

Only the lump-sum death benefit is payable in the 
case of a childless woman worker who had a work- 
ing, or non-dependent, husband living with her at 
the time of her death. Benefits can be paid to her 
aged dependent parents in this situation only if her 
husband has reached 65 and become entitled to his 
own old-age insurance benefit amounting to at least 
the same amount as would be payable to a parent 
on his wife’s social security account. Actually there 
is another situation but not a too common one; 
where a husband is disqualified under state law 
from inheriting his wife’s estate—for instance, where 
he has been convicted of murdering her—his exist- 
ence will not bar the payment of benefits to her 
aged dependent parents. 

The minor children of a working wife can be paid 
benefits in case of her death, as in the case of the 
woman head of the family, if she was currently 
insured—had recent social security credits—at the 
time of her death. If she did not have social security 
credits for at least a year and a half out of the 3 
years just preceding her death, there is some reason 
for assuming that the children were not dependent 
upon her earnings even if she was living with them. 
Therefore, unless it can be shown that their father 
was neither living with them nor contributing to 
their support, they cannot be paid monthly benefits 


based on their mother’s social security account. 


The Woman Who Stops Working 


Many women work for the 5 or 6 years before 
they marry, and a goodly number go on working 
until the first child arrives. If, by the time she gives 
up working to become a full-time homemaker, a 
woman has 10 full years of social security coverage, 
she is fully and permanently insured for life. This 
means that she will be entitled to at least some 
benefits when she reaches 65. These benefits are 
likely to be very small, however, because they will 
be based on her average monthly earnings figured 
over all of the time from January 1, 1951, or from 
her 22d birthday (if that was after 1950) up until 
she reaches 65. They can be no less than $30, and 
she will be paid that amount monthly, unless her 
wife's benefit, based on her husband's earnings, 


would be higher. 


{ 
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In case of her death before 65, her husband would 
be eligible to receive a lump-sum death benefit, 
ranging from $90 to $255, depending upon her aver- 
age monthly earnings as figured up to the time she 
died. 

The insured status of a woman who had not yet 
earned social security credit for 10 full years of 
work at the time she stopped working would, gen- 
erally speaking, last for a period of time equal to 
the time for which she had social security credit. 
If, for instance, she had earned social security credit 
for 7 full years, she would be fully insured for the 
following 7 years. If she reached 65 or died before 
the 7 years had run out, the same types of benefits 
would be payable on her social security account, 
and under the same conditions, as if she had worked 
a full 10 years and became fully and permanently 
insured. After the end of the 7 years, no benefits at 
all could be paid to her or to her dependents, unless 
in the meantime, she had returned to work and 
added to her social security credits. 

Thus, you can see that the old-age survivors in- 
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surance system recognizes the contributions of the 
working woman to the economy of the nation—and 
also the social security tax contributions she makes 
out of her earnings while working. In her old age 
or in the event of her death, it replaces the earnings 
lost to her or to her dependents to the degree that 
she was responsible for support of the family. 
From the following table, you can estimate the 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits payable on 
your own social security account or on your hus- 
band’s account. These benefits, as explained in the 
article, are based upon the worker's average monthly 
earnings from 1936 or from 1950 (or attainment of 
age 22) up to age 65 or death. Up to five years of 
low earnings, or no earnings, may be dropped out of 
the computation, if that will serve to increase these 
average monthly earnings. If a worker becomes 
totally disabled for work before age 65, he (or she) 
may apply to have his social security record frozen 
as of the time he became disabled so that the years 
when he was unable to work will not be counted 
in figuring his average monthly earnings. 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE MONTHLY SURVIVORS MONTHLY OLD-AGE MONTHLY SURVIVORS 
| BENEFITS BENEFITS BENEFITS ENEFITS 
AVERAGE 
vi i Children i ; i i 
$30.00 : : $45.00 850.20 $230 $84.50 | $126.80 $63.40 | $126.80 | $169.20 
| 65.00 50 : 82.60 82.60 240 86.50 129.80 64.90 129.80 173.10 
110 60.50 90.80 45.40 90.80 90.90 250 88.50 132.80 66.40 132.80 177.20 
120 | 62.50 93.80 46.90 93.80 96.00 
130, | 64.50 96.80 48.40 96.80 104.00 260 90.50 135.80 67.90 135.80 181.10 
270 92.50 138.80 69.40 138.80 185.20 
140 66.50 99.80 49.90 99.80 112.00 280 94.50 141.80 70.90 141.80 189.10 
150 68.50 102.80 51.40 102.80 120.00 290 96.50 144.80 72.40 144.80 193.20 
160 70.50 105.80 52.90 105.80 128.00 300 98.50 147.80 73.90 147.80 197.10 
170 72.50 108.80 54.40 108.80 136.00 
180 74.50 111.80 55.90 111.80 144.00 310 100.50 150.80 75.40 150.80 200.00 
190 76.50 114.80 57.40 114.80 152.00 320 102.50 153.80 76.90 153.80 200.00 
330 104.50 156.80 78.40 156.80 200.00 
200 78.50 117.89 58.90 117.80 157.10 340 106.50 159.80 79.90 159.80 200.00 
210 80.50 120.80 60.40 120.80 161.20 350 108.50 162.80 81.40 162.80 200.00 
220 82.50 123.80 61.90 123.80 165.10 


*After drop-out of up to 5 years of 'owest (or no) earnings. 


Your smartest spring investment is not in. . . 
an Easter hat. . . 

a colorful car .. . 

a trip abroad . . . but in 

your profession. 

Watch for your dues reminder in April. 

Be foresighted and make your investment promptly 
through payment of your state and AHEA dues. 
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Home Management House Advisers 


The following symposium discusses home management house advisers from 


three points of view—that of an administrator responsible for home management 
houses, that of two advisers, and that of a supervisor where the home manage- 
ment program gives immediate direction of the home management house to 
graduate students. Dr. Bishop is head of the department of home management 
in the College of Home Economics at the University of Tennessee. Mrs. Hender- 
son and Miss Riebel are assistant professors of home management in the College 
of Home Economics at the Pennsylvania State University. Miss Budolfson is 
an associate professor of home management in charge of the undergraduate 


We Plan for Development 


Living in the “house” is required in many of our 
home economics colleges. The organization and 
emphasis of the resident course varies. This varia- 
tion occurs naturally as our ideas change. The 
experience and needs of students in this rapidly 
changing society require change in emphasis. 
The administrator responsible for the home man- 
agement houses must first consider the function 
of the resident course in the student's total pro- 
gram. Is it considered a laboratory to co-ordinate 
and integrate the learning and experience in many 
courses in the various areas of home economics? 
Is it primarily planned to provide managerial ex- 
perience in the homemaking activities? Are we 
to teach meal planning, food preparation, table 
service, technical care of the house? Should the 
students make slip covers and draperies? Are we 
to provide experience in marketing and selection 
of equipment and furnishings? Presently, we find 
less emphasis than in the past on skills and more 
emphasis on decision making, management of re- 
sources, and individual personal development. 
By individual personal development, this writer 
means the development of the young woman to- 
ward her very challenging vocation in the home- 
making phases of her marriage. Helping the 


young woman face her own qualifications as a 
future homemaker involves some very interesting 
aspects. Is this girl flexible, tolerant, but at the 
same time is she firm when matters of great im- 
portance are involved? Will she be a mature, 
affectionate wife? Will she be a not-too-anxious 


home management program at Iowa State College. 


As the Home Management House Function..................... Myra L. Bishop 


mother? Will she help her child over rough spots, 
at the*same time increasing his ability to manage 
himself and to solve his own problems? To what 
extent is it fair to advise and guide this young 
future homemaker? To what extent would inter- 
ference be “meddling” with another individual's 
life? 

It is important that the function of the course 
be understood by the faculty not involved directly 
in teaching the course. Students, too, should under- 
stand the functio.. of the course in their program. 
It seems to me that experience in a home manage- 
ment house may make two outstanding contribu- 
tions to homemaking training, and all other 
considerations should be subordinate to these. It 
provides an opportunity to develop an appreciation 
for and to work directly with many problems in- 
volved in operating a modern home and an oppor- 
tunity to share this learning with others who are 
also learning. This at its best is not an all-around 
experience in family life, but it is a wonderful way 
to relate the laboratory and classroom experiences 
and the responsibilities of one’s own home. The 
young homemaker may, as a result of this experi- 
ence, approach her own problems with more self- 
confidence. The young professional worker may be 
better able to assume responsibilities in advising 
homemakers, even much more mature women than 
she, as a result of the home management house 
experience. 

How are we to attain our goals, perform the 
function expected of us? Physical facilities are 
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important. Can we provide suitable housing for 
students and staff? Is it better to provide experi- 
ence at several economic levels for short periods 
or to select one economic level for the entire 
period? How much experience is necessary at any 
given economic level to make the experience mean- 
ingful? Are we being realistic in our expectations 
considering the time students live in the house? 
The period of time is very short in some instances. 

Flexibility in the program and student partici- 
pation in planning are important. Certain decisions, 
regarding housing and financial procedures, must, 
of necessity, however, be administrative decisions. 
Certain decisions must be made in advance because 
of the limitations of time. It takes a patient, re- 
laxed, and thoughtful adviser to explain the basis 
for decisions which have necessarily been made in 
planning and equipping the house. Such explana- 
tions are desirable so that the experience of each 
individual girl may be as rich as possible, but the 
explanation has to be repeated for each house 
group and adapted to their individual ways of 
thinking. 

Should we use members of the home manage- 
ment teaching staff as advisers in the houses, draw 
from other areas in home economics, or use young 
graduate assistants? The personality and character 
of the adviser, her cultural and educational back- 
ground, are of very great importance; and many 
different personalities are suited to this work. Does 
she have a sincere, yet somewhat detached, interest 
in and understanding of the problems of the stu- 
dents? Does she enjoy and is she tolerant of young 
people? The more experienced, more mature staff 
member and the young, less-experienced graduate 


We Enjoy Life 
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student may make very different contributions to a 
group, each valuable. A wise administrator en- 
courages the house adviser to make her own per- 
sonal contributions to the group. The adviser with 
a special interest, such as music or photography, 
can share this interest with her group and, pro- 
viding this isn’t overdone, add much to the ex- 
perience of the group. 

When regular staff members are used as house 
advisers, should the house responsibility be con- 
sidered one-half the teaching load, one-third, one- 
fourth? What is fair to students as well as staff? 
This decision is important from the administrative 
point of view because of the effect on per student 
costs. The adviser whose load is too heavy may be 
a poor adviser not because of any lack of ability or 
interest but because she does not have sufficient 
time to be with the group and is too fatigued when 
she is at home to be a congenial family member. 
The adviser whose load is too heavy cannot give 
the guidance and make the contribution to the 
group that is desirable. 

Experience as resident adviser in a home man- 
agement house may not be the most important 
qualification for the administrator responsible for 
the residence course, but I believe she will be a 
more understanding administrator if she has had 
that experience. 

To the outsider, the disadvantages of advisership 
are more apparent than the rewards, which are 
many. In no other area, as far as I know, does the 
teacher come as close to all of her students as she 
does in the home management house. In no other 
area does she have the opportunity to evaluate 
personality and abilities as fairly. 


As Home Management House Advisers . . . Frances S. Henderson and L. Jeanne Riebel 


Administrators are often asked, “How do you 
keep your home management house advisers?” As 
home management house advisers for seven and 
six years, respectively, with a total of 475 girls, 
perhaps our views can shed some light on this 
question. Coming to the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity with a background of classroom teaching 
experience in secondary schools, each of us served 
for one year as a graduate assistant in charge of a 
home management house while working for a 
master’s degree in home management. 

What type of person does it take to fill a house 
adviser’s position effectively? The primary require- 


ment is a person who understands and enjoys col- 
lege students and, in case of a baby in the house, 
has an understanding of the processes of human 
growth and development. These, plus a belief in 
and willingness to live the management process 
day by day, are essential. Enjoyment of all 
processes of home and family living is important. 

Administration in relation to adviser. The house 
adviser needs an administrator who knows and 
understands the philosophy and problems of a 
home management house as a part of the total 
home management program. If the administrator 
is a friend who is open-minded and easy to talk 
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with, an adviser is more likely to feel free to put 
her philosophy of management into effect. 

The administration needs to provide the adviser 
with enough time to fulfill her duties and to enjoy 
the experience; for example, at Penn State one-half 
of the adviser’s work load is allotted to house re- 
sponsibilities while the other half goes to classroom 
teaching and additional college duties. Enough 
time and freedom to have some personal life, and 
an adequate salary and comfortable surroundings 
should also be provided. The latter should include 
a private living-bedroom and bath. 

The college or university needs to provide ade- 
quate freedom in use of money and other resources 
to allow students to learn to manage in relation to 
family food; house maintenance, care, and repairs; 
selection and purchase of small and large equip- 
ment and furnishings; entertainment and family 
fun; and other aspects. 

The administration should help create a feeling 
among colleagues that a home management house 
advisership is an important position worthy of 
being a special professional goal rather than a 
steppingstone. This feeling cannot be created in 
situations where teaching the home management 
house course is added to an already overcrowded 
schedule or is a rotated responsibility among the 
staff. Faculty understanding and appreciation must 
be developed for house advisership. Frequently 
a few members of the faculty think only about ad- 
visers’ being relieved of the responsibilities of 
meal preparation and care of the house, forgetting 
the many other responsibilities entailed, emergen- 
cies to be met, and teaching to be done. 

Satisfactions gained from a position of this type 
vary among advisers. A variety of personal rea- 
sons is included. Real income is important, too. 
The position affords a wealth of contacts which 
broaden interests, keep a person alert, and help 
maintain a young point of view. These can be 
effectively carried over to classroom teaching as 
well as personal living. It is challenging to help 
young people learn how to think through problems, 
develop skills, recognize achievements, accept re- 
sponsibility, strengthen desirable traits, and become 
more mature as they co-ordinate their learnings. 
Student satisfactions are inevitably reflected in 
advisers’ satisfactions. As permanent house advisers 
work with graduate students, not only do these 
students profit from the experience but it helps 
the professors to evaluate the total program more 
_ objectively. 

We have found that the longer we live in the 
house the more reasons we find for staying and the 
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more, confidence we gain in ourselves in this posi- 
tion. The little worrisome problems which formerly 
bothered us have settled into proportion, and now 
we can devote more of our time to new and larger 
claims for our attention. While our regular teach- 
ing time covers ten months, we enjoy an extra six 
weeks of it as evidenced by our having taught the 
house course several summer sessions. 

Although all personal contacts are not completely 
satisfying, the pleasant experiences far overshadow 
the unpleasant ones of which no job is completely 
free. This knowledge keeps us conscious of those 
desirable traits in other persons which can enrich 
our lives. Anyone contemplating going into this 
area should be aware of the long hours, limited 
privacy, heavy responsibility, and the need for 
being among the first to arrive and last to leave 
during the school term. There are days when even 
we ask ourselves, “Is it worth it?” and then come 
the letters, cards, family pictures, and visits which 
make us realize that little things mean a lot. In 
fact, as long as we live we will have many memories 
of our “house” experiences to cherish. 

Administrative advantages of permanent advisers. 
An adviser who is satisfied to stay and who remains 
satisfied over a period of time will take pride in 
the house and have an interest in maintaining and 
improving it, not often felt by temporary or short- 
time persons. It is difficult to keep adequate rec- 
ords and inventories when personnel changes often. 
In addition, a permanent staff member relieves the 
administrator of other time-consuming details of 
house operation, such as scheduling girls for resi- 
dence and handling of budgets. An adviser of 
longer standing is better able to help students 
realize that professors and administrators have 
interests and goals of their own which make them 
“human” too. 

When more people are prepared for this field 
and continue working in it, a chain reaction may 
result which will increase the number of permanent 
house advisers. Home management house problems 
throughout the country can then be more easily 
solved. 

We recognize that in some institutions, regard- 
less of size, there are limitations on certain of the 
conditions desired; but we believe many could be 
provided by careful planning. Management is a 
choice-making process accepting disadvantages 
along with advantages. We, as home management 
house advisers, realize, therefore, that we must 
overlook a few disadvantages in order to obtain 
the many advantages which are important to us in 
our profession and our lives. 
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We Select Graduate Students 
As Resident Advisers for the House 


The urgent need for qualified home management 
house advisers has concerned college administrators 
and home economics faculty for some time. If a 
faculty believes that the home management resi- 
dence course is a valuable part of its curriculum, 
then all on the faculty, regardless of subject-matter 
specialization, should share the responsibility for 
recruiting and retaining able persons to serve as 
house advisers. Given guidance in their develop- 
ment as teachers and subject-matter specialists, 
graduate students prove to be capable advisers. 
They are also well prepared for assuming house 
teaching positions in other institutions upon com- 
pletion of graduate work. Because there are few 
undergraduate majors in home management, gradu- 
ate students for this area must be recruited from 
other major areas in home economics. 

The program for teaching the home management 
residence course at the Iowa State College is de- 
signed to provide graduate students with experience 
as resident advisers under the supervision of an 
experienced full-time staff member. In such a situa- 
tion there are frequent changes in the house teach- 
ing staff. Special provision must be made to 
safeguard the home management program and to 
insure a high-quality residence course. The super- 
visor of the undergraduate program in home man- 
agement devotes a part of her time to development 
and co-ordination of the residence course and 
teaches the theory course which parallels it. 

A graduate student who is successful as a teacher 
in any subject-matter field must have a clearly 
defined understanding of departmental philosophy 
to guide her. This is particularly true in a depart- 
ment where self-direction of students and the 
decision-making experience are emphasized in the 
home management house. Our graduate student 
advisers are required to take courses on supervision 
of the house and the development of infants early 
in their program. The entire staff of advisers and 
the supervisor of the house program have a regular 
weekly seminar which provides opportunity for 
co-ordinating the program and sharing teaching 
experiences. Emphasis is placed on attainment of 
departmental objectives with a variety of methods. 
Advisers are encouraged to experiment with 
different methods. 

Advisers confer with the supervisor from time to 
time as they feel a need for discussing their own 
house situations in detail. Usually each adviser 
has several conferences during a six weeks’ resi- 
dence period. Each adviser also confers with the 
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supervisor when final grades are given to the 
students. This conference gives the beginning 
adviser more security in grading. 

Three one-hour periods per week are reserved 
for home management house meetings on the 
schedules of students, advisers, and supervisor. This 
scheduling facilitates more satisfactory group work 
than is possible when meetings have to be arranged 
at odd hours. Maintaining regularly scheduled 
hours for house meetings makes it possible for the 
supervisor to visit the different house groups several 
times throughout their residence period. This 
affords an excellent opportunity to observe progress 
of groups and to co-ordinate and strengthen the 
teaching in the classroom and houses. 

An explanation of this joint teaching responsi- 
bility of advisers and supervisor is given to students 
when they move into the houses. Students are 
accustomed to having more than one teacher for 
many of their courses and easily accept the two 
home management teachers. As the graduate stu- 
dent adviser becomes more experienced, the super- 
visor assumes less responsibility for the house 
teaching. 

Probably no other staff person so consistently 
finds herself in such a strategic position to help 
students develop a philosophy for homemaking, 
make decisions and accept consequences of those 
decisions, grow in self-confidence, attain a balance 
in standards of achievement, and resolve conflicts 
in ideas of group members as does the house 
adviser. The adviser who accepts the challenge 
of these opportunities finds many satisfactions in 
her work. Not the least among these satisfactions 
is the enduring respect and appreciation of her 
students as evidenced in this unsolicited comment 
written by a student in her evaluation of the house 
experience: “Miss . . . puts more meaning into 
Home Management than I had known was possible. 
She is one person I shall never forget. Home Man- 
agement was a joy because we learned and had 
fun in our learning.” The house adviser who re- 
ceived this compliment was a graduate student. 

The house adviser’s appreciation of her role as 
a counselor, friend, and teacher of students rather 
than that of a director and supervisor increases 
with experience. Observing the professional growth 
of graduate students from the first stages of con- 
cern for the “mechanics” of a system to the later 
stages in which they evidence increased knowledge 
of home management and ability to teach it con- 
vinces one of the value of this type of program. 
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Scholarships Are 
Master Keys 


Marion H. Steele 


Miss Steele, the Journal’s managing editor, 
serves as secretary of AHEA’s international 
committee and of the subcommittee on inter- 
national fellowship and scholarship awards. 


HE international scholarships and fellow- 

ships of the American Home Economics 
Association that since 1930 have enabled young 
women from 35 countries to study home economics 
in U. S. colleges and universities have indeed 
proved master keys to doors of international under- 
standing and good will in homes in many parts 
of the world. While also acquiring understanding 
of the U. S. way of life these scholarship holders 
have increased our understanding of their own. 

The 11 young women from 10 countries who 
are studying in the United States this year on 
AHEA awards increase to a total of 106 the women 
who have held these awards since the program 
was started 26 years ago. 

Ki Yull Lee of Kwangju-Gun, Kyunggi-Do, 
Korea, AHEA’s eighth Helen W. Atwater fellow, 
is a graduate major in nutrition this year at Cornell 
University, with biochemistry and food her minors. 
A 1943 graduate of Japan Women’s University in 
Tokyo, she taught home economics at Sook-Myung 
Girls’ High School in Seoul, Korea. She was the 
unanimous choice of the Korean Home Economics 
Association to be an applicant for an AHEA award 
for 1950-51, but the outbreak of the Korean war 
pushed aside her hopes to study in the United 
States. In 1952, however, a scholarship from 
LaGrange College in Georgia enabled her to begin 
study in the United States. To get the BS in home 
economics she desired, she transferred in 1953 
to the University of Georgia, where she received 
her BS in 1954 and her MS in nutrition in 1955. 

This year at Cornell her nutrition research prob- 
lem is under the direction of Professor Clive McCay. 
“While observing and accumulating the materials 
to teach and work in the home economics field in 
Korea,” she says, “I am also preparing myself to 
be able to be independent as a researcher. All 
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Ki Yull Lee of Korea is AHEA’s 1955-56 
Helen W. Atwater fellow. 


Korean home economists are facing the problem 
of teaching and directing improvements in living 
with insufficient research to help them in food, 
housing, and clothing.” 

Hermine Toors of Rotterdam, The Netherlands, 
AHEA’s first scholarship student at the University 
of Georgia, hopes to obtain a master’s degree in 
home economics. In addition to classes in advanced 
nutrition, home economics education, and adoles- 
cent psychology, she is enjoying weekly observation 
with home economists in various areas of the field. 

A graduate of the Middelbare Opleiding, Huis- 
houdschool Laan van Meerdervoort in The Hague, 
Miss Toors is on leave from her position as in- 
structor of nutrition and experimental cooking in 
the Home Economics Teachers Training College, 
Rotterdamsche Huishoudschool, in Rotterdam, 
where she received her own teacher-training edu- 
cation. 

She is co-author with H. H. F. Henderson and 
H. M. Callenbach of a cookbook (Neerlands Kook- 
boek) of which more than 20,000 copies have been 
sold. “Seeing the Dutch teachers-training against 
the background of the training in America,” she 
says, “will give me the opportunity to evaluate 
our work in Holland better. I will try to share 
my experiences with people in and outside the 
educational field.” 

Gwenllian Kyffin Morris of Anglesey, North 
Wales, is the first AHEA scholarship student to 
study at the University of Kentucky. She is a 
BS graduate of the University of Wales with a 
diploma in dietetics from the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland College of Domestic Science. After 
completing her dietetic internship at Addenbrookes 
Hospital, Cambridge, England, she was a dietitian 
there and later at Leeds General Infirmary in York- 
shire. After a special catering course at the Queen 
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Hermine Toors of The Netherlands 


Elizabeth Hospital in Birmingham, she became 
senior therapeutic dietitian at London’s Charing 
Cross Hospital. 

At the University of Kentucky she is studying 
advanced nutrition, community nutrition, and the 
school lunch program and having an opportunity 
for much off-campus professional observation. One 
of the delights of this year in the United States, 
she reports, is “the joy of living with such friendly 
American girls.” 

Upon her return to Wales she hopes to encourage 
more Welsh girls to study home economics and 
become dietitians, to increase the demand for 
dietitians in hospitals and catering institutions, to 
increase the field of community nutrition, and 
eventually to help found a Welsh Training College 
in Dietetics and teach nutrition and dietetics. 


Gwenllian Kyffin Morris of North Wales (left) 
and a fellow student examine the University 
of Kentucky's Rees doll collection. 


Anna Josina Brombacher of 
The Netherlands 


Anna Josina Brombacher of The Hague, The 
Netherlands, AHEA’s 1955-56 Omicron Nu interna- 
tional scholarship student, has a study program 
at the University of Washington that includes 
nutrition, methods of teaching, public health in 
schools, experimental cooking, and lectures about 
American institutions. She is a 1943 graduate of 
the School of Home Economics Huishoudschool 
Laan van Meerdervoort in The Hague and a 1946 
graduate of its Graduate School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Middelbare Opleiding. Between 1943 and 
1955 she taught at the First Christian School of 
Home Economics, Eerste Christelijke Huishoud- 
school, in The Hague, first on a part-time basis 
at the high school level and since 1946 as a teacher 
of the teacher-training classes in foods, nutrition, 
and food preparation. 

For several years she has been a member of 
a committee studying and modernizing teacher 
training in The Netherlands. As a result of her 
first few months of study in the U. S. she would 
like to further upon her return home the integra- 
tion of home life and home experiences into the 
Dutch homemaking program, development of crea- 
tive leadership in 14- to 18-year-old girls, partici- 
pation of students in planning the curriculum, and 
use of a wider variety of references in teacher- 
training classes. 

Renate Stern of Johannesburg, South Africa, 
a student at Ohio State University, was graduated 
from the University of Pretoria. She was employed 
for three years by the Transvaal Provincial Hos- 
pital Administration, but during this period was 
on study leave for nine months for graduate work 
at the University of Pretoria. Her last position 
was that of dietitian at the Johannesburg General 
Hospital, where her experience included therapeutic 
and administrative work as well as teaching stu- 
dent nurses. This year her courses are in advanced 
nutrition, institution management, and related areas. 
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At the fall meeting of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, she enjoyed especially, she says, having 
“familiar names become personalities.” Upon com- 
pletion of her study, she “hopes to contribute to 
the fast-growing home economics program.” 

Alia Toufie Halawi of Tyre, Lebanon, is AHEA’s 
1955-56 Phi Upsilon Omicron student at Oklahoma 
A & M College. A graduate of the Beirut College 
for Women in Lebanon, she taught home eco- 
nomics at the American School for Girls in Beirut 
from 1954 to 1955. A study she made of “Home 
Economics in Secondary Schools in Lebanon” 
helped greatly, she says, to bring her teaching 
goals “down to earth.” She organized a home 
economics club last year which she hopes will 
affiliate with the Lebanese Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Her research this year toward her master’s de- 
gree deals with “The Consistency and Validity of 
College Students’ Ratings of Their Parents’ Marital 
Happiness.” This research is part of a larger project, 
“Personality Development of Children as Related 
to Interparental Attitudes,” under the direction of 
Henry Del Schalock, her adviser. 

Mrs. Primitiva Manalo Manalo of Quezon City, 
Philippines, studying this year at the University 
of Nebraska, is the mother of a 12-year-old son 
and 10- and 4-year-old daughters. A graduate of 
the Philippine Normal College and the National 
Teachers College with an M.A. degree from the 
Centro Escolar University, she is now on leave 
as head of the home economics department of 
Arellano University, Manila. She also has been 
a critic teacher in home economics for the teacher- 
training department of the Philippine Normal Col- 
lege. She is assistant secretary of the Philippine 
Home Economics Association and a member of 
the board of directors of the Quezon City Girl 
Scouts. 

This year she is working toward a master’s de- 
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gree in home economics with family relations and 
child development as her major. Upon her return 
home, she hopes to implement in Arellano Uni- 
versity the latest trends in homemaking education 
that she is learning and observing this year, work 
out a sound program for interpreting home eco- 
nomics to the public, offer adult homemaking 
education, and plan a child development laboratory 
for the University. 

Eva Rut Lydia Anna Ernest of Stockholm, 
Sweden, is taking courses this year at Iowa State 
College in Economics of the Household, Farm 
Management Economics, Value and Distribution, 
Standards of Living, Consumer Market Analysis, 
and Family Finance. A graduate of the College of 
Home Economics (Fackskolan fér Huslig Ekonomi) 
in Uppsala and of the University of Stockholm, 


Mrs. Irene C. Muliyil of India (left) points to 
her home on the globe held by Dean Marion 
Spidle of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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she is on leave from her position as secretary of 
the Union of Teachers in Rural Home Economics 
and Teachers in Agriculture in Sweden. While 
her plans upon her return to Sweden are not 
definite at this time, she sees great possibilities 
for using her training in the United States both 
in college teaching and in consumer information. 
As have other 1955-56 AHEA awardees, she has 
found American people generous and friendly, she 
says, and has been impressed by the genuine per- 
sonal interest shown in her and others from abroad. 

Mrs. Irene C. Muliyil of New Delhi, India, 
AHEA’s first international student at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, is the wife of a member of the 
Indian Coffee Board and the mother of 1ll- and 
12-year-old sons. She has a diploma from Alma 
Ladies College in St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, 
and hopes to qualify for a BS at API. When she 
returns to her post as supervisor for home science 
in 250 girls schools in Delhi State, under the Direc- 
torate of Education in Delhi, she will try to in- 
troduce into the schools whatever new ideas she 
is acquiring this year that she believes will be 
useful to the students and will work for more re- 
fresher courses for the teachers. She also hopes 
to do more to promote rural development pro- 
grams. She feels most fortunate, she says, to be 
studying at API, where she is the only Indian 
woman student, and to have the interest of a dean 
who looks after her “with great care and affection.” 

Lydia Rodriguez Vileches of Havana, Cuba, 
AHEA’s 1955-56 Louise Stanley Latin American 
scholarship student, is the Association’s first scholar- 
ship student at Texas State College for Women. 
She received a diploma from the School of Domes- 
tic Science and Arts in Havana and studied also 
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at the Dietetic School at the University of Havana. 
In addition, she attended short courses in two U. S. 
universities. Her work in Cuba was that of a home 
demonstration agent for the Department of Agri- 
culture. At TSCW this year she is a junior in the 
division of foods and nutrition, majoring in die- 
tetics. After obtaining her bachelor’s degree and 
fulfilling internship requirements that will qualify 
her as a dietitian under American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation standards, she hopes, she says, “to render 
a greater service in home economics in my country 
than was possible before this opportunity for ad- 
ditional training came to me.” 

Sotiria Kehri of Serres, Greece, began study on 
her AHEA scholarship at the University of Wis- 
consin in February. She received a diploma from 
the Pedagogical Academy in Athens and had short- 
course and in-service training in home economics 
made possible by “Marshall Plan” assistance to 
Greece. Since 1952 she has been a rural home- 
making worker in the home economics extension 
program under the Greek Ministry of Agriculture, 
a program now directed by Nomiki Tsoukala, a 
former AHEA international scholarship student. 
At the University of Wisconsin Miss Kehri hopes 
to prepare herself to furnish some of the additional 
leadership needed in the home economics extension 
program in her homeland. 

Co-operating institutions. AHEA had the co- 
operation of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion in the selection of all but four of the 1955-56 
AHEA awardees and in administrative arrange- 
ments. The colleges and universities where the 
11 women are studying were both willing to co- 
operate financially and in other ways in the awards 
and qualified to meet the special needs of the 
students. 
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Vitalizing Homemaking Education for Adults 
through Public School Offerings 


As often-quoted statistic is creating much 
unwarranted optimism about adult educa- 
tion today. To be sure, it is a fact that three million 
adults annually enroll in courses offered by public 
schools. Yet only last year Hamlin (8) reported 
that programs for adults are to be found in no 
more than one-third of the 17,017 school districts 
of the United States in which 95 per cent of the 
population lives. And only about one per cent 
of the total expenditure for public schools is spent 
on adult education. Nor do home and family life 
offerings always appear where adult programs exist. 
Recently Alexander (2), pointing out this shortage 
in offerings, indicated that “the adult homemaking 
education program in states may also be quite 
limited in scope and sequence.” 

No home economist needs to be told the critical 
importance of continued learning by homemakers 
living in a rapidly changing world. The impact 
of new technological developments and _ social 
changes has been at least as great upon family 
life as upon any other aspect of daily living. 
Parents these days must learn fast to keep up with 
their children. Why, then, are there not more and 
better offerings by the public schools? 

Apparently the idea of continuing education 
has not become generally accepted. According to 
Lyman Bryson, “If we had a_public-education 
system that was as good as it ought to be—and 
sometime will be—adults would have found the 
process of learning so helpful, so much fun, and 
so necessary that they would think of it as a normal 
part of a normal life.” Be that as it may be, we 
must also realize that the average number of years 
of schooling for an American adult is still only a 
fraction more than nine years, and many adults 
had no opportunity to study anything resembling 
the present broad offerings in homemaking educa- 
tion. 

No longer dare we be satisfied with the observa- 
tion that “adults don’t want homemaking educa- 
tion.” Where excellent teachers and appropriate 
courses have been offered in a flexible program 
meeting their desires, adults have responded 


Letitia Walsh 


Miss Walsh is a professor of home economics 
education in the College of Education at the 
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Journal’s technical advisers for several years. 
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faculty concerned with pre-service programs. 


eagerly and earnestly. And every hour of attend- 
ance is voluntary! Individuals and families have 
given ample evidence of the growth and well-being 
that can result from such a program. But it must 
be acknowledged that these results cost far more 
time and effort and money than most communities 
have been willing to expend, even with some vo- 
cational reimbursement. Three bottlenecks to 
progress are thus apparent. Although both teachers 
and offerings are of the most critical importance, 
let us consider money first since very little im- 
provement can be expected unless adequate funds 
are provided. 


Financial Support for Adult Programs 


The public schools seem to have been slower 
than other public educational agencies in their 
willingness to spend money on adult programs. 
Already in local situations funds for adult classes 
have been curtailed by school systems facing tre- 
mendous expenses in the expansion made necessary 
by mounting enrollments of children. Increasing 
adults’ fees to prohibitive amounts and reducing 
supervision of programs would appear to be a 
poorly conceived plan for winning support for 
additional taxes from these same adults. Yet 
Kempfer (9) has expressed concern over the pos- 
sibility of curtailment becoming more general, and 
many states listed the needs and demands of adult 
programs as one of the “crises in education” at the 
November White House Conference on Education. 

In his recent volume, The Public and Its Educa- 
tion, H. M. Hamlin has presented a statesmanlike 
approach to today’s enterprise of public education. 
For citizens who are assuming and discharging 
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As often-quoted statistic is creating much 
unwarranted optimism about adult educa- 
tion today. To be sure, it is a fact that three million 
adults annually enroll in courses offered by public 
schools. Yet only last year Hamlin (8) reported 
that programs for adults are to be found in no 
more than one-third of the 17,017 school districts 
of the United States in which 95 per cent of the 
population lives. And only about one per cent 
of the total expenditure for public schools is spent 
on adult education. Nor do home and family life 
offerings always appear where adult programs exist. 
Recently Alexander (2), pointing out this shortage 
in offerings, indicated that “the adult homemaking 
education program in states may also be quite 
limited in scope and sequence.” 

No home economist needs to be told the critical 
importance of continued learning by homemakers 
living in a rapidly changing world. The impact 
of new technological developments and _ social 
changes has been at least as great upon family 
life as upon any other aspect of daily living. 
Parents these days must learn fast to keep up with 
their children. Why, then, are there not more and 
better offerings by the public schools? 

Apparently the idea of continuing education 
has not become generally accepted. According to 
Lyman Bryson, “If we had a_public-education 
system that was as good as it ought to be—and 
sometime will be—adults would have found the 
process of learning so helpful, so much fun, and 
so necessary that they would think of it as a normal 
part of a normal life.” Be that as it may be, we 
must also realize that the average number of years 
of schooling for an American adult is still only a 
fraction more than nine years, and many adults 
had no opportunity to study anything resembling 
the present broad offerings in homemaking educa- 
tion. 

No longer dare we be satisfied with the observa- 
tion that “adults don’t want homemaking educa- 
tion.” Where excellent teachers and appropriate 
courses have been offered in a flexible program 
meeting their desires, adults have responded 
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the responsibilities that are theirs, he provides up- 
to-date, well-documented, and thought-provoking 
information. One of the most crucial problems 
presented is that of financing public education; yet 
he states flatly that we cannot afford not to expand 
adult offerings. Nor does he believe the needed 
funds are unattainable, even in this decade of 
mounting costs of education. He quotes a group 
of California adult educators with more experience 
in public school adult education than any other 
group in the country as estimating that “a school 
district could provide an adult education program 
that would involve 50 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion during a five-year period with funds equal to 
3 per cent of its budget for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.” 

The lengthened life span is so increasing the 
proportion of adults in our population that even 
tripled expenditures appear convincingly reason- 
able. However, until effective teachers offer good 
local programs, communities and school boards 
will not provide generous funds. The trimly attrac- 
tive building in the photograph is a shining example 
of local appreciation of a well-established adult 
program. The School Board of Pasadena, Texas, 
provided the building and some equipment. A 
church, a lodge, a utility company, the Girl Scouts, 
interested individuals, and the Latin-American 
students themselves worked hard to make this 
“Adult Homemaking Center” possible. Frances 
Lauraine, Pasadena co-ordinator of home and family 
life education, sums up the development of this 
two-building, four-teacher, constantly growing 
adult program in this way: 

1. Administrative staff and teacher interest to find com- 
munity need 

2. Selling idea to community and school board 

8. Offering a program that will grow until it demands 
adequate facilities to work with 

4. Presence of so many young mothers who feel need for 
additional training 

To offer this program takes constant search and evalua- 
tion as to the needs of our school district. It takes a lot 
of home visiting, publicity, and, above all, an interested 
teaching staff. 

A highly significant aspect of the Pasadena pro- 
gram is that both full-time teachers and supervisory 
leadership are provided. Almost always these will 
be found in the most active adult programs and 
pose a genuine financial problem. As Pasadena 
demonstrates, however, ways and means can be 
found for solving money problems. Pasadena’s 
uniquely good fortune seems to lie more in the 
dedicated staff built up over a period of eight 
years. The status and effectiveness of the entire 
program profit from such a staff. As always, the 
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The Pasadena (Texas) Adult Center is housed in this 

attractive cottage, one of two adult centers maintained 

by the public school system. The other and more 

recent one, Satsuma Cottage, is located in the Latin- 

American section of the town and, like this one, is a 
community project. 


teacher is the crucial element in any educational 
scene. 


Teachers for Adult Programs 


Three years ago an over-all survey of the re- 
actions and practices of a random sample of 
homemaking teachers in Illinois included adult 
education.’ These 561 instructors rated working 
with adults very low in their enjoyment of different 
aspects of the vocational program. Teachers with 
experience reported more enjoyment than did be- 
ginning teachers, even though their teaching loads 
were somewhat heavier. Most classes taught were 
in the areas of clothing and foods where undoubt- 
edly the instructors’ college preparation had placed 
emphasis. A high proportion of the respondents 
stated that they lacked not only time and energy 
but also the specialized new skills demanded by 
adults and necessary to promote and maintain a 
good program. Moreover, over two-thirds of the 
group could not recognize that they had had any 
type of specific educational training for working 
with adults. This finding was most discouraging 
to Illinois teacher educators since they had been 
trying to include adult education in their pre- 
service offerings. 

College teachers acknowledged that pre-service 
provided far more time for growth than did in- 
service training and accepted the theory that there 
was more likelihood of their graduates later assist- 
ing in adult programs if they left college with a 


1See also Mrs. Bridge’s article immediately following 
this one. 
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favorable attitude toward, and some feeling of 
competence in, teaching adults. However, the 
following year 79 outgoing seniors furnished ap- 
proximately the same data as teachers in the field 
had provided. Although this was only a pilot 
study for an over-all investigation being carried 
on this year and was limited to volunteers in six 
institutions, these student teachers’ appraisals have 
been put to immediate use in changing individual 
college programs in teacher education. 

Of the 35 per cent who expressed enthusiasm 
for working with adults, all gave actual experience 
in adult programs as the main reason. About 55 
per cent recognized the need for adult education 
but had distinct reservations about time being 
adequate, particularly in the first year of teaching. 
Only 10 per cent expressed outright rejection of 
working with adults. 

Seniors, like teachers in the field, felt best quali- 
fied to teach clothing and foods but expressed a 
greater sense of adequacy in their preparation for 
teaching housing and home management, child 
development and family life than had in-service 
workers. For the most part seniors expected to 
encounter about the same difficulties in adult pro- 
grams as experienced teachers had reported. But 
they were inclined to see advisory councils and 
the promotion of good public relations as no re- 
sponsibility of a homemaking teacher. They also 
dismayed teacher educators by uniformly viewing 
adult education as an extra in a program where 
FHA responsibilities and home visits and experiences 
were accepted as integral parts of a whole. When 
questioned about this point of view, seniors in one 
institution ascribed it to attitudes observed in both 
on- and off-campus teacher educators. Their clinch- 
ing argument was: “Why, not once did a college 
supervisor ever remain to visit our student teaching 
of adult evening classes!” 

Implications for pre-service education from the 
Illinois studies seem to be supported by judgments 
of teacher educators in the Southern Region, as 
reported from their 1954 Conference, and by other 
practitioners in the field. Major implications may 
be summarized briefly: 

1. Continued efforts to provide a balance between 
all areas of home economics subject matter in col- 
lege curriculums seem highly advisable. Potential 
teachers of adults need recent knowledge to share 
in exchange for the practical experience of their 
students. 

2. Opportunities in all courses for experiences in 
testing new developments and in experimenting 
with their application in a variety of situations 


should help to equip students with such a flexibility 
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of ideas and skills that in confronting the unforeseen 
issues of their maturity they are not trapped in 
fixed and out-moded conceptions and incapable of 
dealing with emerging problems. 

8. Skill demands of adult students, as drawn from 
state education department records, may suggest 
further individual practice, the choice of summer 
projects during college years, or college provision 
for five-day workshops for gaining further skills in 
home nursing, slip covering, home crafts and 
accessories, and tailoring. Non-credit skill work- 
shops have been found to be popular at the close 
of the college year. 

4. Applications to adult education can be made 
throughout all courses in home economics educa- 
tion, with a separate course concentrated on 
study and experiences with adults recommended 
where possible. In such a specialized offering, re- 
source units, including formal and informal methods 
of teaching adults, could be prepared and even 
shared with in-service teachers if feasible. 

5. Experience with a variety of adults should pre- 
cede observation, participation, and teaching of 
adult classes on campus and/or in off-campus 
teaching centers. If the instructor in methods can 
have an adult class as a part of her college teaching 
load, students will have opportunity for rich par- 
ticipation. 

6. Some of the student teachers’ guided experi- 
ences should relate to advisory councils, the prob- 
lems of promoting classes, and other difficult aspects 
in a realistic but constructive fashion. 

7. College and high school supervisors need to 
accept and treat adult education as an integral 
and enjoyable part of the total homemaking pro- 
gram. 

8. Thoughtful consideration should be given, 
wherever possible, to placing those students ap- 
parently not yet ready to assume responsibility 
for an adult program in positions that will permit 
gradual and voluntary entrance into such a pro- 
gram. 

Even with all these “implications” in operation 
in pre-service preparation, the reactions of present 
in-service teachers strongly suggest that depend- 
ence for adult teaching should not be placed 
entirely on day school teachers. A recent publica- 
tion of the American Vocational Association (3) 
recommends “adequate funds to employ well- 
prepared teachers on a part-time or full-time basis 
to supplement the limited time the day school 
teacher can devote to adult work.” Most educators 
would agree that there would be a real loss to the 
high school program and to the high school teacher 
if both were divorced completely from the adult 
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program. In small high schools the vocational 
program may be such that the regular teacher will 
feel that she has ample time in her schedule for 
assuming responsibility for the many contacts and 
extensive preparation necessary for attracting and 
holding adult classes. If teachers are trying to be 
both day school instructors and homemakers, if 
teaching and extracurricular loads are heavy, or 
if time and/or strength for study and practice of 
new skills is lacking, perhaps the best solution in 
many situations is for the day school teacher to 
give leadership and in-service training to persons 
who are capable of developing into part-time or 
full-time teachers of adults. 

In both types of arrangements there is obvious 
need for the “increased and improved in-service 
training of teachers to continually up-grade the 
work with adults” urged in the bulletin of the AVA 
(3). Already states are providing a variety of helps 
in the form of resource units and curriculum bulle- 
tins, suggestions for adult teaching to parallel units 
in a high school course of study, and even the 
assignment of half of the time of mature teachers 
to individual and group instruction of adults in 
homes. Workshops and conferences have been held 
to try to identify techniques of management that 
might free the time and strength teachers need 
for preparing and teaching adults. Increased at- 
tention to individuals’ problems during supervisory 
visits is designed to aid teachers to “put first things 
first” and feel no guilt about reducing their levels 
of aspiration for or even eliminating other com- 
peting activities. An on-the-job training program 
has been set up by the personnel in some state 
education departments to prepare persons without 
home economics training or with vocational experi- 
ence only to teach adults not provided for other- 
wise. 


Attracting Adults to Study 


Given adequate funds and good teachers, some 
communities still find that it is hard to attract and 
hold adults. Age in itself, we now know, is rela- 
tively unimportant as an obstacle. Ours is the 
challenge to break down the inhibiting factors and 
harness the facilitating forces which arise from the 
adult years of varying and conflicting experiences. 
Some workable suggestions are emerging from 
research and experience. 

One facilitating force not always used is the 
opportunity to help all high school pupils, drop- 
outs and graduates, to develop long-term educa- 
tional plans that include “Learning as You Like 
It” in later years. Secondary pupils can get a good 
taste of adult education by sharing responsibilities 
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with adults (often their mothers) in providing a 
clothing clinic, giving pertinent food demonstra- 
tions to various groups, putting on a home ap- 
pliance show, or furnishing a community rest 
room. 

An advisory council of representative and in- 
terested citizens has long been recognized as a 
great help in planning programs and recruiting 
students. A national study (11) showed that “In 
general, the most effective methods of identifying 
educational needs and interests of adults require 
the association of specialized professional educa- 
tors with a wide range of lay people.” Hence lay 
council members need to be changed frequently to 
provide a sufficient variety of ideas not only about 
needs but also about hidden resources and talents 
of local adults of which the schools can take 
advantage. 

Homemakers, whether we like it or not, tend 
to make clothing construction their first choice. 
Even though only one-tenth of clothing consumed 
may be made in homes, we should also consider 
that women, frustrated with routine in employ- 
ment and “ready-mix homemaking,” are seeking 
experiences which challenge their imagination and 
creative ability. Mental hygienists agree. More- 
over, psychologists tell us that adults find great 
satisfaction in specific goals quickly attainable, in 
saving money or at least getting better products 
for the same money, and in tangible, up-to-date 
results for which they gain recognition. 

Our strategy must be to show adults how they 
can secure these same satisfactions through other 
learnings. For example, a family’s home is often 
its largest investment. Why not feature a fascinat- 
ing new way for adults to plan a home without 
the costly errors so often made by amateurs? A 
1956 publication (4) offers a revolutionary tech- 
nique in functional house planning that could 
easily become the “kick-off” for a study of rural 
or city housing that would expand in many direc- 
tions. The men and women enrolled might then 
be interested in going on to study family functions 
and needs for growth, money management, and 
home furnishings. 

Because any adult must study at the sacrifice 
of other interests, flexibility in an adult program 
(10) assumes unusual importance. One great ad- 
vantage of special teachers is that the class hours 
can suit the students, not just the instructor. For 
example, if the school or community can provide 
baby-sitting facilities, young mothers enjoy study- 
ing parent education in the forenoon hours be- 
tween delivering their older children to and collect- 
ing them from school. When fathers, too, are in- 
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terested in study groups, small evening meetings 
in homes work out well if couples rotate the task 
of caring for the children. Sometimes a school 
building that former students learned to hate as 
a symbol of failure may be the worst possible 
choice of location, no matter how relatively fine 
the facilities may be. Timing of offerings should 
also be guided by interests of special groups. 
Classes for expectant parents and brides’ units on 
household equipment to save labor and time al- 
ways seem to be popular. 

The statement that a community is over- 
organized usually indicates what is true of a few, 
while the larger part of the population is surpris- 
ingly isolated. We have not always realized that, 
while reading materials can influence some adults, 
a goodly segment of our potential students can be 
best reached only through face-to-face contacts 
with a teacher or a satisfied previous “customer” 
of the program. Spot announcements on radio 
and television are fairly satisfactory but readily 
forgotten. Yet the adult students, once enrolled, 
will cherish with pride every duplicated instruc- 
tion sheet they get in class. 

Adults either are more sensitive than children 
or in a better position to protect their egos. Home- 
makers rarely enroll in any offering that appears 
to reflect upon their present competence. So we 
no longer label courses “elementary.” A class may 
become a “club” with all the inherent freedom and 
alternate leadership that term implies. We are now 
accepting that the vital outcomes of fellowship 
and sense of belonging in this mobile age are 
achieved when adults, at least at first, are com- 
fortable with others of like culture and age. Young 
marrieds so often declare that advisory councils 
set up classes only for the old! 

Adult education is not a fad nor a frill; it is a 
necessity for social progress in a world of cataclys- 
mic changes. Parent education is a weapon in the 
fight against mental illness. The aging (5) are 
increasing in number and in the complexity of 
their problems. According to Robert Havighurst, 
“Of all the periods in life, early adulthood is the 
fullest of teachable moments and the emptiest of 
efforts to teach.” The urban as well as the rural 
folk, the poor as well as the well-to-do, the iso- 
lated as well as the social-minded can and must 
be provided offerings that they recognize con- 
tribute to values they already hold or to goals 
newly clarified through continued education and 
counseling. 

Just as everyone has a philosophy of life, whether 
he realizes it or not, so all persons taking part in 
an adult education activity continuously judge 
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that activity. The public schools, in co-operation 
with other agencies and organizations interested 
in adults’ growth, can build on that evaluation 
with fresh experimentation and research. Increas- 
ing vitality for home and family life offerings must 
be a continuous goal to which home economists 
will give more effort than ever before. 
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Adult Homemaking Education in the Secondary 
Schools of Southern Illinois 


HE objectives of the study were (1) to 

determine the extent to which adult home- 
making education has been made a part of the 
curriculum of the secondary schools in 31 counties 
in Southern Illinois and (2) to analyze the data 
for factors that have contributed to the status of 
adult education in these counties. 

Data were supplied by 92 principals and 114 
vocational homemaking teachers who answered 
a survey-questionnaire. This was a return of 76.5 
per cent. 


Summary of Information from Principals 


Adult homemaking programs appeared most 
often in the larger districts which also had the 
highest property valuation and largest day-pupil 
enrollment. The majority of adult offerings were 
in schools where the principals had a tenure of 
two to eight years. Fifty-six schools reported adult 
homemaking classes. 

Four areas—agriculture, commerce, homemaking, 
and shop—in that order, comprised the majority 
of adult offerings. While 64 principals said their 
communities needed adult homemaking education, 
there was a noticeable lack of community organi- 
zation for determining needs and promotion. PTA 
groups, study groups, advisory councils, and long- 
term community plans were functioning in very 
few cases. Classes in adult homemaking appeared 
to be held largely as a result of the principals’ 
assumption that they were needed or in response 
to community requests. Only 10 principals indi- 
cated that classes were held as a result of surveys, 
PTA work, or upon advisory council recommenda- 
tions. 

Responses to questions concerning the financing 
of adult homemaking programs showed little con- 
sistency. In fact, many were confused or indefinite. 
Only 17 budgets were reported for adult home- 
making education. 


Summary of Information from Teachers 


What are the factors which cause some teachers 
to participate and others to avoid adult home- 
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This report is based on a thesis written by Mrs. 
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under the direction of Anna Carol Fults, June 1955. 


making classes? Does the answer lie in an analysis 
of the responsibilities and attitudes of the teachers? 

The majority of adult work appeared where the 
teacher had a tenure of from two to eight years. 
The distance a teacher traveled to her work 
seemed not to affect her participation. 

Homemaking teachers’ loads, admittedly heavy 
in many cases, seemed relatively unimportant in 
relation to their participation in adult work except 
in the cases of a free period at school and freedom 
from some activities such as study halls, class 
sponsorship, and attendance at athletic contests, 
which did seem important in freeing teachers to 
do adult work. 

Practically all teachers sponsored FHA, but this 
did not seem to affect their participation in adult 
work. However, this, in addition to many other 
duties, may have caused teachers to report sched- 
ules too full to permit night classes. 

Fifty-five per cent of the teachers were married 
—the majority having young children. However, it 
was by this busy, mother-teacher group that much 
of the adult teaching was being done. The reason 
for this is not known but the reports indicated that 
experience in home economics extension work was 
a factor. 

Little more than half of the teachers with mas- 
ter’s degrees or of those involved in graduate work 
were conducting classes. 

The trend of number of classes in adult work 
and of class enrollments is consistently upward. 
Teachers reported a finish-up of 84 per cent. 

Enrollees in classes appeared to be in the upper 
and middle socioeconomic groups. 

Clothing was offered in 83 cases while only 13 
classes were held in areas other than clothing. The 
subjects appeared to be determined by individual 
requests and/or the teacher's preference. 
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Thirty-eight per cent of the teachers reported prospective increases in enrollments appear to 


that competent teachers for adult classes were justify the use of teachers from the community 
available in the community; 18 per cent reported to do adult work under the supervision of the 
no one available; and 44 per cent had not in- regular teacher. The employment of a second 
vestigated. or third teacher appears justified in many cases, 
Responses to the question, “How do you feel and this person might also carry the adult class 
about teaching adult homemaking classes?” showed work. 
11 to be “enthusiastic,” 26 were “favorable,” 24 2. One-day clinics and other methods could be 
were “favorable but unwilling,” 6 others made “no used instead of night classes. 
personal commitment,” 1 was “unfavorable,” 29 3. Various aspects of adult homemaking education 
were “unfavorable with reasons,” and 16 did not could be made a part of the program at state 
answer. or area vocational home economics meetings. 
The quality of the program and the quality of 
Recommendations for Principals the learning should be evaluated. 


1. Many principals need more detailed informa- 4. A greater variety of subjects could be offered. 
tion on the agencies and methods for promoting 5. Advisory councils could be used to greater ad- 
and financing adult homemaking education. vantage where they exist or should be organized 

2. This information might be given in undergrad- and integrated into the total homemaking cur- 
uate and/or graduate courses in supervision riculum. 
and administration, or in workshops, special 6. A broader interpretation of adult homemaking 
group sessions in county teachers’ meetings, education may serve to help many teachers 
and an administrative-internship program. adjust their abilities and energies to the de- 

mands of a particular community and thus 

Recommendations for Homemaking Teachers broaden the teacher's influence and relation- 


ships. 


1. Present demands on homemaking teachers and 


New AHEA Publications 


Wanted: Home Economists with Advanced Degrees, a publication pre- 
pared by the AHEA research section, came off the press about a week ago. It is 
especially designed to be used in quantity by colleges and universities to 
encourage promising young women to prepare themselves to fill the many 
research, administrative, and other positions demanding advanced training. 
The attractive, illustrated folder describes opportunities for home economists 
with PhD degrees, discusses the personality characteristics and the abilities 
that mean success as a leader in home economics, points out criteria to apply 
in selecting an institution for advanced study, and suggests some sources 
of financial assistance. Text and illustrations were provided by the research 
section under the direction of Dorothy Harrison and Helen Hostetter, both 
of Kansas State College. A special quantity price of 5 cents per copy in lots 
of 50 or more has been set to encourage colleges and universities to include 
the folder in mailings to their alumnae and for schools and state institutions 
to use for distribution to students or other prospective PhD’s. Single copies 
of the folder are available from AHEA for 10 cents per copy. 

A new career bulletin for social welfare and public health is to be off 
the press during April. It describes opportunities in these two areas and 
outlines the qualifications, personal characteristics, and education and experi- 
ence needed for home economics positions in social welfare and public health. 
Single copies of the bulletin on home economics careers in social welfare 
and public health will be priced at 15 cents each. 

Order both publications from the AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Ky nursery school teacher has been puz- 
zled by the great individual differences in 


children’s behavior on entering the nursery school 
situation. One three-year-old goes immediately to 
the toys on the shelf or to the doll corner and begins 
using the equipment without a backward glance at 
his mother. Another child the same age walks into 
the playroom clinging to his mother, stays close to 
her for hours, and only gradually ventures from her 
side. Sometimes this difference can be explained on 
the basis of difficult past experiences such as a long 
period of hospitalization or the loss of one parent. 
But frequently as far as the nursery school teacher 
can determine from the initial home visit or inter- 
view, there are no startling differences in back- 
grounds. 

Psychoanalytic theory would point to the mother- 
child relationship as the crucial factor in determining 
these differences. At our present stage of knowledge, 
however, it is impossible to measure objectively the 
mother-child relationship. Several studies have at- 
tempted to test the relationship between certain 
areas of maternal behavior and child behavior. 

The studies relating maternal behavior and child 
behavior can be classified roughly into two groups. 
First are the studies that relate specific infant han- 
dling practices, such as breast feeding, to later child 
behavior. The second group of studies is more varied, 
but each makes some attempt to measure not a spe- 
cific practice but a variety of behaviors so as to get 
an,estimate of a more general and “subtle” feeling 
tone of parent toward child. 


Infant Handling Practices 


Much attention has been paid to infant handling 
practices. This is largely due to the interest in test- 
ing psychoanalytic hypotheses and to the compara- 
tive ease of getting information about these prac- 
tices from mothers. Orlansky (20) has reviewed the 
literature in this area and only a few representative 
studies will be discussed here. 

Peterson and Spano (22), studying 50 mothers 
and children, related duration of breast feeding to a 
variety of measures of child behavior. These meas- 


Maternal Behavior and Attitudes Related to 
Behavior of the Preschool Child 


Ruth Highberger 
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ures were 13 variables from the Fels Child Behavior 
Scales, the Joel Maturity Scale, the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale with the mother as the in- 
formant, and, for the older children, the Brown 
Personality Inventory. They found no statistically 
significant correlations between duration of breast 
feeding and child behavior. 

Sewell (27) and Sewell and Mussen (28) ob- 
tained similar findings in a recent study of 162 five- 
and six-year-old Wisconsin farm children. They not 
only studied duration of breast feeding in relation 
to child behavior but also scheduling, weaning, toi- 
let training, and whether the infant slept with his 
mother. 

In all three of these studies the question of the 
reliability of the information obtained from the 
mothers arises. Can or does a mother remember ac- 
curately what she did with a child in infancy after 
several years have elapsed? Since few relationships 
have been found between responses on personality 
inventories and other areas of behavior, it is not 
surprising that no relationships were found in these 
studies. If significant relationships with infant care 
practices had been found, it would have been diffi- 
cult to determine their meaning. 

Holway (12) found certain relationships between 
self-regulation of feeding during infancy and be- 
havior of preschool children in a doll play situation. 
Her data revealed that children fed on a self-demand 
schedule showed more realistic play and that those 
children who had had feedings scheduled in infancy 
showed more fantasy play. Criticisms of this study 
include the small number of subjects and the select 


population from which they came. Also the rating 


1 The author gratefully acknowledges her indebtedness to 
Boyd McCandless for valuable criticism and suggestions. 
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scales used by the mothers were of unknown reli- 
ability. Undoubtedly mothers in this group were 
exposed to the Detroit Cornelian Corner philosophy 
with its emphasis on permissiveness in infant rear- 
ing. The non-self-regulating mothers probably felt 
guilty about their infant care practices and com- 
municated their feeling of guilt to their children. 
After an extensive review of the literature in the 
field, Orlansky (20) reached the conclusion that 
there is no substantial evidence for the psycho- 
analytic paradigms of infant care and training. 
There seems to be evidence that no one practice 
such as breast feeding has a significant relationship 
with later child behavior and personality. Since 
there are many determinants of child behavior and 
since infants are sensitive to physical expression of 
feelings such as anger or anxiety, it would be re- 
markable if child behavior could be determined by 
one variable such as breast feeding. The effect of 
the somewhat more intangible feeling tone between 
mother and child remains controversial and has not 


been as thoroughly investigated. 


Effects of Parental Control 


Several studies have been concerned with the 
effects of parental control on the young child or 
parental attitudes toward control of children on 
child behavior. An early exploratory study by Grant 
(8) which investigated various aspects of parent 
behavior through interviews with parents indicated 
some differences in behavior of those children 
whose parents encouraged “development and ex- 
pression of ideas.” Children parentally handled thus 
were rated by observers as being more resourceful, 
co-operative, and self-reliant. The ratings of parents 
were done by one person after one interview; hence 
the reliability of such ratings is questionable. A 
similar criticism could be made of a study by Ayer 
and Bernreuter (1) on the effects of certain specific 
discipline practices on child personality. In this 
study the investigators found significant relation- 
ships between discipline which permitted children 
to profit from the natural result of their own acts 
and the child’s independence of adult affection or 
attention, attractiveness of personality, and tendency 
to face reality. These child characteristics were 
rated on the Merrill-Palmer Personality Scales by 
three to seven teachers. Information on discipline 
practices in this study was obtained through inter- 
views with parents. Considering the explicitness of 
parent education leaders on acceptable types of 
discipline as well as the difficulties in behavior rat- 
ings in and of themselves, the difficulties involved in 
a single rater’s getting information on discipline 
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practices and making reliable ratings of this infor- 
mation appear overwhelming, and it would be diffi- 
cult to generalize the results of this study. 

Radke (24) also studied the relation of parental 
authority to child behavior and attitudes, using 
more refined measures than those typically used 
and giving more attention to the problem of reli- 
ability. Since the measures used in the Radke study 
were different from those used in the Grant and in 
the Ayer and Bernreuter studies, it is impossible to 
compare the results directly. Radke found that chil- 
dren whose homes were characterized by a rela- 
tively autocratic discipline were rated by nursery 
school teachers as more unpopular with other chil- 
dren, more inconsiderate of others, more emotionally 
unstable, more uninhibited and daring, more insen- 
sitive to praise and blame, and did more fighting 
than did children from the more democratic atmos- 
pheres. 

Rather than depending upon the judgment of the 
interviewer, Radke arrived at ratings of parent prac- 
tices and attitudes by means of scores based upon 
parental responses to inventory items. 

Read (25) using two questionnaires devised by 
Goddard and Stogdill to measure parent attitudes, 
found no relationship between responses to “Atti- 
tudes toward Child Behavior” and child behavior as 
rated by nursery school teachers on the Read-Conrad 
Abbreviated Behavior Inventory for Nursery School 
Children; she did find a relationship between re- 
sponses to “Attitudes toward Parental Control” and 
child behavior. Parents approving freedom from 
adult control had children who showed more “favor- 
able” than “unfavorable” behavior. This study indi- 
cated that mothers’ attitudes showed higher rela- 
tionships than did fathers’ attitudes to child be- 
havior; attitudes of both parents taken together 
were more predictive of child behavior than was 
either separately. The number of subjects was small, 
and no tests of statistical significance were made. 

Perhaps the most extensive investigations of the 
relations of parent behavior to child behavior have 
been carried on by Baldwin and others at Fels Insti- 
tute. Over a period of years, they have studied 
parent behavior by means of the Fels Parent Be- 
havior Rating Scales. The ratings on these scales 
are based upon a home observation interview and 
are made at six-month intervals, the ratings made 
nearest to the time at which the child is being studied 
ordinarily being used. Measures of child behavior in 
these studies have usually been ratings on the Fels 
Child Behavior Scales which are based upon ob- 
servation of the child during four weeks of attend- 
ance at the Fels Nursery School, Baldwin (2, 3) 
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found that children from “democratic” homes were 
characterized as participating more freely and ac- 
tively in the nursery school, as showing more crea- 
tive and constructive behavior, and as asserting 
themselves more successfully than children from 
non-democratic homes. 


Maternal Behavior Studies 
Although the Fels Parent Behavior Scales rep- 


resent an improvement over other attempts to meas- 
ure maternal behavior, two sources of contamination 
appear to be involved which enter to an unknown 
degree into the relationships found. As with most 
ratings of behavior, some contamination of the 
“halo” variety probably exists, although the scales 
have been devised to keep this contamination at a 
minimum. That is, if a mother obviously rates high 
on one variable, there may be a tendency for the 
rater to rate that mother high on other variables. 
This contamination, however, is not particularly 
important as long as meaningful relationships are 
established. 

There appears to be another more subtle con- 
tamination which possibly affects the relationships 
found between maternal and child behavior in the 
Fels studies. The child’s behavior during the home 
observation interview may influence the ratings of 
the mother to an unknown degree. The rater with 
sophistication in child development undoubtedly 
has an implicit theoretical or “postulate” system 
concerning what types of maternal behavior pro- 
duce a given type of child behavior and may then 
rate the mother according to the way he sees the 
child behavior during the rating interview. In so 
far as the child behaves consistently in another 
situation, a “built in” relationship exists. This would 
not occur when the mother is interviewed alone and 
the child is unknown to the rater although another 
set of problems would exist in such a situation. 

Meyer (18) at Iowa State College, correlated rat- 
ings of maternal behavior on the Fels Scales with 
the child’s domination-co-operation index arrived at 
through observation of the child in a controlled play 
situation. She found the child’s domination posi- 
tively related to disciplinary friction. Effectiveness 
of policy, rapport with the child, understanding of 
the child’s problems, readiness of criticism, democ- 
racy of policy, readiness of explanation, and inten- 
sity of contact were all negatively related to the 
child’s dominant behavior. The over-all between- 
rater reliability of the ratings of maternal behavior 
in this study (established on seven cases only) was 
high; but the question arises as to whether reliable 
(chronologically speaking) ratings can be made on 
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the basis of a single one-to-two-hour visit in the 
home. 

A pilot study by Sears, Whiting, Nowlis, and 
Sears (26) focused upon antecedent conditions for 
the child’s aggressive and dependent behavior. This 
study yielded some interesting trends but no con- 
clusive results. The theoretical interpretations of the 
experimenters provide hypotheses to be tested by 
further research. 

In this study information about maternal be- 
havior was obtained through long (about three 
hours ) recorded interviews. The interview protocols 
were rated on 12 scales by two judges working in- 
dependently. These scales related to frustration dur- 
ing infancy, current frustration, nurturance during 
infancy and at the time of interview, and punitive- 
ness. The children were studied in a variety of ways 
in the nursery school and in experimental situations. 

Several findings in this study show different rela- 
tionships for boys from those found for girls. For 
both sexes there was a relationship between frustra- 
tion of dependence during infancy and dependent 
behavior. Children who were severely weaned 
tended to be more dependent on the teacher in 
nursery school. 

A great deal of attention was given in these 
studies to checking the reliability of the measures 
of maternal and child behavior. As Nowlis (19) has 
pointed out, however, there is the possibility of con- 
tamination of data in these studies. As the mother 
recounts in an interview situation how she has had 
to correct, scold, and punish her son, she has pro- 
vided an indirect rating of her son’s aggression. The 
mother of an aggressive child is likely to give more 
information about her handling of this behavior 
than the mother of an unaggressive child. It is im- 
possible to determine whether a mother punishes 
aggression more than another mother because of the 
child’s behavior or because she is a more punitive 
mother. If the child behaves the same at home and 
in the school or experimental situation there is the 
possibility of a “built in” relationship occurring be- 
tween the mother’s behavior and the child’s be- 
havior. 


Difficulties of Relating 
Mother and Child Behavior 


Another approach to the problem of relating 
mother and child behavior is to observe and record 
the mother-child interaction. Lafore (13), observ- 
ing in the home for the period of one hour of con- 
tact between mother and child, found that children 
who received the smallest number of affectionate 
advances were rated as least “secure”; children who 
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were cautioned most often scored low on resource- 
fulness; and children who were frequently threat- 
ened scored high on fearfulness. Criticism of this 
study includes the problem of reliability of the 
record of observation which was checked only on 
one observation of 30 minutes of contact between 
mother and child; ratings of children as well as 
parents were based upon this record of observation. 
Osborn (21) found that four hours of observation 
in the home were necessary to obtain a reliable 
sample (chronologically speaking) of the behavior 
of mother and child. 

Merrill (17) controlled the environment more 
carefully for her observation of mother-child inter- 
action. She observed each mother and child from 
behind a one-way vision screen in a room specially 
set up for such observation and made a careful 
check of the reliability of her observations. She 
found that the mother’s use of directing-interfering- 
criticism as well as directing and suggesting types 
of control were reflected in the child’s behavior. 
There is the possibility in both the Lafore and Mer- 
rill studies that the child behavior influenced the 
categorization of maternal behavior in much the 
same fashion as described for the Fels studies. 

There is also the question as to whether the 
mother behaved in these situations where she knew 
she was being observed as she would have when 
not being observed; but this is a less important 
criticism from the scientific point of view and does 
not arouse any question about the relationships 
that were demonstrated. 


Attention and Behavior 


Two very different types of studies have been 
done, relating amount of attention the child re- 
ceives and child behavior. Hattwick (9) used a 
large number (335) of subjects and obtained rat- 
ings of homes and ratings of children in school. 
Plowman (23) studied a small number (11) of 
two-year-old children with reference to their adjust- 
ment to a day nursery and to the way the needs of 
these children were met by their mothers; she 
observed mothers and children at school and 
obtained information from a social case worker, 
then drew conclusions without quantitative meas- 
urement. Hattwick found that children whose 


homes reflected over-attentiveness were likely to 
display infantile withdrawing types of reactions and 
that there was a positive relationship between 
inadequate attention in the home and aggressive 
behavior. In her study of 11 children, Plowman 
concluded that the two children who made the best 
adjustment to the day nursery had most of their 
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mothering needs met by their own mothers. In the 
Hattwick study the ratings of the children were 
based upon the average of three independent rat- 
ings by different raters, but the ratings of the home 
factors were based upon the judgments of one 
teacher alone and their reliability is therefore ques- 
tionable, both chronologically and in terms of inter- 
rater reliability. Although the Plowman study pro- 
vides interesting hunches for further investigation, 
little weight can be given to the conclusions. 

Highberger (10) investigated the relationship 
between certain kinds of maternal behavior and the 
two-year-old child’s early adjustment to nursery 
school. Four variables from the Fels Parent Behavior 
Ratings (direction of criticism, affectionateness, ac- 
ceptance, and democracy of policy) were used as 
measures of maternal behavior. A measure was de- 
vised to evaluate the child’s early adjustment to 
school. No relationship was found between the rat- 
ings of maternal behavior and the child’s behavior 
during the second and third weeks in school. In this 
study special attention was given to checking the 
reliability of ratings. Unlike many studies in this 
area, different persons did the ratings of maternal 
and child behavior in order to avoid contamination 
of data. The Early Adjustment to School Scale used 
in this study was shown to be highly reliable. It was 
also predictive of the child’s adjustment at the end 
of six weeks in school. In spite of the results of this 
study the hypothesis still seems tenable. It seems 
possible that in a study using 38 subjects that too 
many variables were neither measured nor con- 
trolled. For example, the quantity and quality of 
previous experiences the child had had outside the 
home, the father-child relationship, or the sibling 
relationships may also have had a potent effect on 
adjustment to nursery school. 

The measures used in the studies which have been 
reviewed vary considerably in explicitness and pre- 
cision. No work has been done to indicate whether 
a concept as quantified by one measure has a one- 
to-one relationship to similarly labeled behavior as 
quantified by another measure. There has been a 
tendency to overgeneralize results to the common 
sense meaning of a term: for example, “democracy” 
with its wide range of implicit meanings for differ- 
ent people has been presumed to have been meas- 
ured and manipulated without considering the 
operations defining “democracy” in the particular 
study under consideration. 

The number of subjects in most of the studies in 
this area is small. Many of the studies have used 
subjects from a highly intellectual middle class 
population, and the relationships found cannot 
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necessarily be predicted to hold for other socio- 
economic groups. 

There is an additional problem in relating ma- 
ternal and child behavior. In measuring maternal 
and child behavior at a certain point in time, it is 
impossible to determine how much the child’s be- 
havior is affected by the mother’s present behavior 
and how much it is influenced by the behavior of 
the mother toward the child in the past. Lasko (14), 
in comparing maternal behavior toward first and 
second children in the family, found that child- 
centeredness declines sharply from age two to five 
for both children and that maternal behavior ap- 
pears relatively more stable for second than for 
first children in the family. It seems entirely possi- 
ble that maternal behavior may change considerably 
during the brief span of the preschool years. 


Clear-cut Evidence Lacking 


Unfortunately, then, there is no clear-cut research 
evidence as to what experiences are crucial in deter- 
mining whether a child will be fearful or confident 
during the preschool years. It is fairly clear that no 
one practice in infant care, such as breast feeding 
or age of weaning, has a significant relationship 
with later child behavior or personality. In the area 
of guiding the child as he grows older the picture 
is even more confusing. The amount of punishment 
and kind of control seem to relate to child behavior, 
but exactly what kind of control produces what 
kind of behavior is not clear. 

It still seems possible that the more intangible 
aspects of maternal behavior, like the mother’s feel- 
ings of acceptance or rejection toward her child, 
influence the child’s behavior. It is clearly evident 
that more research is needed in this area in order 
to determine what maternal behavior is crucial in 


determining child behavior. 
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ABRICS made of cellulose fibers tend to 
wrinkle readily, and consequently the use of 
finishes that improve the crease recovery of these 
fabrics is an important development in textile fin- 
ishing. Progress in improving crease-resistance was 
made when precondensates of urea-formaldehyde 
and melamine-formaldehyde resins were applied 
and polymerized inside the fiber. The use of resins 
seems to involve the formation of cross-linkages be- 
tween the cellulose molecules that increase elastic 
recovery (1). According to Fischer (2), good crease- 
resistance is indicated by 70 to 75 per cent recovery. 

While the resins increase the elastic recovery of 
cellulose fibers, they also decrease the extensibility 
which causes loss in tear strength, tensile strength, 
and abrasion resistance (1). The decrease in mois- 
ture absorption by resin-treated fibers tends to lower 
the extensibility and stabilize the fabric dimension- 
ally. Fabrics treated with crease-resistant finishes 
are usually featured as dimensionally stable to 
within 2 per cent. This study was undertaken to 
determine the crease recovery and dimensional sta- 
bility of selected crashes and sheer cotton fabrics 
after repeated launderings with a soap and with a 
synthetic detergent. 


Procedure 


Fourteen fabrics, 8 sheers and 6 crashes, were 
studied. The crashes and some of the sheers were 
treated with crease-resistant finishes. Similar sheers 
not labeled as crease resistant were also studied. 
All fabrics were of plain weave and in solid colors. 
The sheers, fabrics I through VIII, were all made of 
cotton. As for the crashes, fabrics IX and X were 


1 Contribution No. 185, Department of Home Economics, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Manhattan. 
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purchased as all rayon; but fabric X was found to 
contain 76 per cent rayon and 24 per cent cotton; 
fabric XI, 79 per cent rayon and 21 per cent cotton; 
fabric XII, 80 per cent rayon and 20 per cent cot- 
ton; fabric XIII, 54 per cent rayon, 23 per cent ace- 
tate, and 23 per cent cotton; fabric XIV, 40 per cent 
rayon, 36 per cent acetate, and 24 per cent cotton. 
Table 1 gives the characteristics of the fabrics as 
purchased. 

Laundering was done with 2 detergents of differ- 


TABLE | 
Characteristics of fabrics, as purchased* 
FABRIC WEIGHT THREAD COUNT 
TYPE SQUARE 
Number Name YARD Warp Filling 
ounces threads threads 
Sheers: per inch | per inch 
I | voile single 1.6 62 53 
II | voile single 1.6 73 73 
III | voile single 1.5 70 73 
IV | voile 2-ply 1.8 68 52 
V | voile 2-ply 1.7 66 52 
VI | chambray | single 2.5 77 59 
VII | chambray | single 1.6 80 75 
VIII | chambray | single 2.1 90 72 
Crashes: 
IX | crash single 5.4 48 45 
X | crash combination| 6.2 44 41 
XI | crash combination! 5.4 48 41 
XII | crash combination| 5.0 46 41 
XIII | crash combination; 6.9 34 23 
XIV | crash combination| 5.9 33 23 


*All fabrics were labeled with crease-resistant finishes except 
fabrics I, IV, and VI, which were unlabeled, and fabric VII, which 
was labeled as being permanently sized. 
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ent types, one a mild syndet and the other a mild 
soap. The washings were done in a domestic washer. 
City water with a hardness of 65 to 75 ppm was 
used. Enough detergent was used to maintain a 
standing suds of more than 2 inches throughout the 
wash period. The sheer cottons were washed for 5 
minutes followed by three 2-minute rinses. The 
temperature of the water for the wash and first 
rinse was 120° + 2°F. For the second and third 
rinses the temperature was 105° + 2°F. The crashes 
were washed 15 minutes at 120° + 2°F followed 
by three 1-minute rinses. The temperature of the 
water for the wash and the rinses was the same. The 
fabrics were air dried and hand pressed with an 
electric iron with the heat set according to the fiber 
content of the fabric. 

Procedures as set up by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Committee D-13, (3) were used 
to determine sizing and nonfibrous material, and 
the standard test for shrinkage was made. Portions 
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TABLE 2 


Sizing and nonfibrous material in the fabrics, as purchased 
and after 1 and 20 launderings 


1 LAUNDERING 20 LAUNDERINGS 


FABRIC AS PURCHASED 


Syndet 


3 


2 
a 
3 


~ 


3 


2 


TABLE 3 
Recovery of fabrics after creasing, as vurchased and after 1 and 20 launderings 


AS PURCHASED 


1 LAUNDERING 


20 LAUNDERINGS 


FABRIC Soap 


| 


Syndet 


Cold press 


Cold press Angle | Cold press | Angle | Celd press 


| ! Cold press | Angle 


per cent per cent 


| per cent per cent | per cent | per cent per cent 


Warp 


56 
69 
68 
73 
71 
79 
50 
76 


75 
86 
66 
71 
83 
72 


E2282 


Soap Soap Syndet 

Sheers: 

I 

ll 

IV 

VI 

vil 

‘RS Vill 

Crashes: 

Ix 

x 

XI 

XII 

XIV 

| Syndet | Soap | 

| | 
ve 

Sheers: | 

I 54 56 50 49 60 59 58 64 —C~|Cti‘é«C‘CL 
iit, Il 72 73 70 73 73 69 70 70 74 
ail il 67 73 64 75 75 62 66 69 | «67 
127 IV 72 81 69 78 70 65 75 6 | 6 

=i v 74 72 70 60 70 68 60 3s |.@ 
VI 78 82 67 77 81 68 77 |. 
1 vil 41 51 46 52 48 48 48 59 58 
as Vill 79 73 66 72 75 70 67 74 70 
Crashes: 

IX 74 88 69 76 85 77 81 
x 88 98 93 75 91 75 | (86 
Wek XI 70 84 66 86 85 66 76 75 78 
XII 67 80 75 75 82 72 72 
XIII 72 oF 80 9 90 76 St 
a XIV 68 89 71 92 88 71 80 75 86 
Pilling 

Sheers: 

te I 57 49 55 48 61 64 51 60 58 
 k i 78 62 75 67 75 73 71 75- | 68 
67 73 65 72 62 59 64 
IV 73 71 72 69 68 71 62 
ae Vv 76 64 66 45 74 72 47 7 | 4 
Ace VI 87 75 78 67 83 80 66 7 | .@ 

ss Vil 33 42 34 41 37 45 39 41 39 
oe Vill 88 75 73 71 79 70 66 74 66 
Crashes: 

ae IX 76 77 80 78 74 76 67 3s | 
ee x 92 98 86 96 87 80 87 80 86 
ine XI 74 81 68 78 68 73 77 80 74 
o- XII 75 78 82 74 80 76 80 9 | 7 

Be Xi 76 90 80 86 81 78 78 79 84 
ne XIV 71 86 74 87 72 68 76 77 76 
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of each fabric were marked as for the standard 
shrinkage test, laundered with soap and syndet, and 
measured at regular intervals. Crease-resistance was 
measured by the cold press and angle of recovery 
methods according to Federal Specification Textile 
Test Methods, CCC-T-191b (4). 


Discussion of Results 


Sizing and nonfibrous material. In general, ac- 
cording to Marsh (5), the amount of resin con- 
sidered necessary to produce satisfactory crease- 
resistance in fabrics is from 5 to 15 per cent with 
less resin used on cotton fabrics. Analysis of the 
sheer cottons showed that all contained some finish 
as purchased. The sheer cottons, except fabrics I 
and V, retained most of the finish after 20 launder- 
ings with each detergent. Fabric I lost practically 
all finish in one laundering. Fabric V showed some 
loss of finish after one laundering, and after 20 
launderings the amount of finish was less than 3 
per cent. 

All of the crash fabrics except XIV contained 
more than 10 per cent of finishing material as pur- 
chased. Laundering removed some of the finish in 
the fabrics, with the greatest loss of resin in the first 
laundering. The amount of finish lost during laun- 
dering was approximately the same after 20 wash- 
ings with either soap or syndet (table 2). 

Crease recovery. The results for crease recovery 
as measured by the cold press and angle of recovery 
methods were not consistent. For this discussion 
fabrics having 65 per cent or more recovery from 
creasing were considered satisfactory. Fabric I, un- 
labeled for finish, showed unsatisfactory crease re- 
covery as purchased and after laundering. Fabric 
VII, labeled permanently sized, was unsatisfactory 
as purchased and after laundering. In general, 
fabric III did not show satisfactory crease recovery 
by the angle method after laundering with soap. 
The crease recovery of fabric II measured by the 
cold press method was low as purchased and in the 
filling after one laundering with syndet. Fabric IV 
was unsatisfactory in the filling after 1 and 20 laun- 
derings with syndet and after 20 launderings with 
soap when measured by the cold press method. 
Fabric V was unsatisfactory in the filling measured 
by the cold press method after laundering with 
soap and with syndet, and was unsatisfactory in the 
warp when laundered with soap. Fabrics VI and 
VIII showed satisfactory crease recovery at all times. 

The crash fabrics all showed satisfactory crease 
recovery as purchased when measured by the cold 
press method. The angle of recovery method gave 
slightly lower recovery readings for fabrics XII and 
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XIV in the warp direction. One laundering pro- 
duced little change in crease recovery measured by 
either method. At the end of 20 launderings all of 
the crash fabrics had decreased in crease recovery 
as measured by the cold press method. Crease re- 
covery measured by the angle method showed less 
change and even showed increased recovery in 
some cases. Fabric X was the only fabric showing 
consistent loss of recovery after 20 launderings by 
both methods. Although crease recovery was lower 
in the crash fabrics after 20 launderings, in most 
cases the recovery was still acceptable. Measure- 
ment of crease recovery by the cold press method 
showed little difference between laundering with 
soap and laundering with syndet (table 3). 
Dimensional change. Any fabric showing a di- 
mensional change of more than 2.5 per cent was 
classified as unstable. In general, 20 launderings 
caused greater dimensional change than did the 


TABLE 4 


Dimensional change of the fabrics, after standard test for 
shrinkage and 1 and 20 launderings* 


1 LAUNDERING 


20 LAUNDERINGS 


STANDARD 
TEST 


Syndet 


per cent per cent 


“e+ 


oe 
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nue 
Sanne 
Cer 


Filling 
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“Figures indicate shrinkage except when followed by an 
asterisk which indicates stretch. 
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standard test. Fabrics I, IV, and V were dimen- 
sionally unstable, and fabrics II and VII were un- 
stable fillingwise but stable warpwise. Fabrics III, 
VI, and VIII were dimensionally stable. All the 
crash fabrics were unstable warpwise and all except 
fabrics XIII and XIV were unstable fillingwise 
(table 4). 


Summary 


Many fabrics on the market contain resin finishes 
but are not so labeled. Crease-resistant finishes tend 
to improve the crease recovery of voiles but do not 
necessarily make them satisfactory. Chambrays and 
crashes show more satisfactory crease recovery 
when treated with crease-resistant finishes. Perma- 
nent sizing does not tend to give a fabric satisfac- 
tory crease-resistance. 

The use of resins to stabilize fabrics dimension- 
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ally is not entirely satisfactory, as most of the 
fabrics studied showed greater dimensional change 
than the amount considered acceptable. The type 
of detergent seems to have very little effect upon 
the dimensional stability and crease recovery of 
fabrics. 
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Co-operative Research in Education 


Ten of the most urgent topics on which more facts about education are 
needed have been outlined by the Office of Education in a co-operative 
research program proposed for the fiscal year 1957. 

The ten projects, grouped in three areas, as reported in the February 


1956 issue of School Life are: 


Area A—Conserving and Developing Human Resources 


*Project 
Project 
Project 

*Project 


. Education of the mentally handicapped. 

. Development of special abilities of students. 

. Educational aspects of juvenile delinquency. 

. Retention and continuation of students in schools and colleges. 


Area B—Housing and Staffing the Nation’s Schools 


*Project 
*Project 


. Staffing the Nation’s schools and colleges. 
. College buildings—present status and future needs. 


Area C—Educational Implications of Expanding Technology and Economy 
Project 7. Implications of expanding technology for vocational education. 
Project 8. Educational problems resulting from population mobility. 
Project 9. Educational needs of low-income rural families. 

Project 10. Educational uses of television. 

The Office of Education and an advisory committee of specialists in educa- 
tion research drew up this list, but it is hoped that in the future suggestions 
for studying projects will come from educators all over the country. 

A suggested project must meet three requirements. 

1. It must be expected to have a demonstrable value to education within 


a reasonable time. 


2. It must be concerned with a problem in which progress has been 
delayed by wide gaps in knowledge. 

3. It must have significance for the country as a whole. 

Research of this kind is authorized by Public Law 531 under which the 


Commissioner of Education is permitted “to enter into contracts or jointly 
financed co-operative agreements with universities and colleges and state 
educational agencies for the conduct of research, surveys, and demonstrations 
in the field of education.” 

* Projects on which the Office is doing research. 
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Vote for AHEA 
Officers This Month 


Ballots for the annual AHEA elections went out 
to members last week with a slate of candidates 
that includes a vice-president, a treasurer, and 
members of the nominating committee for AHEA, 
as well as candidates for vice-chairmen of the pro- 
fessional sections and chairmen-elect and _ secre- 
taries of the subject-matter sections. 

Again this year, members may vote in as many 
subject-matter sections as they wish but in only 
one professional section. This distinction is made 
because many members consider that they are 
equally interested in several areas of subject mat- 
ter. Since the professional sections are organized 
along occupational lines there is less problem for 
members to recognize the appropriate professional 
section. 

Ballots are to be returned to the AHEA head- 
quarters and will be counted by a committee of 
members under the chairmanship of Mrs. Henry 
Weeks of Washington, D. C. Results are reported 
to the membership at the annual meeting of the 
Association in June, and the newly elected officers 
assume their duties at the close of the annual 
meeting. 

Read your ballot carefully; vote for the officers 
of your choice; and continue to co-operate with 
them in the program of the Association during 
their term of office. 


AHEA to Hold 1958 Meeting 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The American Home Economics Association will 
hold its 1958 annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
June 24 to 27, 1958. 

As hostess state, the Pennsylvania Home Eco- 
nomics Association will co-operate with the AHEA 
in holding the meeting in Philadelphia. 

The Association will meet this year in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and next year in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Lake Placid Club Photo 


The main buildings of the Lake Placid Club as seen 


from across Mirror Lake 


Invitation for Post-Convention Trip 
to the Lake Placid Club 


Many of our members will recall that the found- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association 
in 1908 grew out of the so-called Lake Placid 
Conferences on Home Economics, held at the Lake 
Placid Club from 1899 to 1910, through the interest 
and co-operation of Mrs. Annie Godfrey Dewey, 
the wife of the founder of the Lake Placid Club, 
and Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. 

The management and officers of the Lake Placid 
Club have always had a lively interest in the 
welfare of the Association and have extended an 
invitation to those attending the Washington meet- 
ing next June to visit the Club for such period 
as may be convenient to them following the close 
of our meeting on June 29. At that time the varied 
and interesting program of the Club should appeal 
to many who wish a few days or longer of relaxa- 
tion following the annual meeting. 

The Club will extend a special rate to our mem- 
bers and suggests that all who are interested in 
taking advantage of the invitation write Mr. John 
N. Watt, Manager, Lake Placid Club, Essex County, 
New York, for further detailed information as to 
the rates available and other details in connection 
with such a visit. 

The Lake Placid Club is reached conveniently 
by motor, as well as by through train service from 
New York City, which takes but over night going 
from New York to the Club or returning from the 
Club to New York. 

Air service from New York is also available by 
way of Colonial Airlines. 
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Ruth O’Brien Retires 
from Department of Agriculture Post 


Ruth O’Brien, chief of 
the Clothing and Hous- 
ing Research Branch of 
the Agricultural Re- 
search Service in the 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, retired from 
that position on March 
10 after 32 years of serv- 
ice as a USDA official. 

Miss O’Brien, a native 
of Illinois, received her 
B.S. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of 
Nebraska and was awarded an honorary degree 
of doctor of science from that University in 1952. 
During her years in Washington she received a 
law degree at George Washington University and 
was admitted to the Bar of the District of Colum- 
bia. In 1951 she received the Distinguished Service 
Award of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and during its Centennial Anniversary Michigan 
State University honored her with a Centennial 
Award. 

Miss O’Brien was an associate professor of 
organic and textile chemistry at Iowa State College 
before joining the USDA in Washington to organ- 
ize and head a division of textiles and clothing in 
the then Bureau of Home Economics. She de- 
veloped the Department’s research program on 
home use of cotton, wool, and other fabrics. She 
has been particularly active in support of a system 
of standards and grade labels to aid consumers in 
wise selection of clothes and household textiles and 
has written much about quality guides in buying 
textiles and the need for improved labeling—in 
government bulletins and articles for professional 
and trade journals. 

She originated the idea, and directed the ac- 
complishment, of the first large-scale scientific 
measurements of any civilian group (first children, 
then women) to provide accurate data for a 
uniform system of sizing clothes and patterns to 
fit the human body. 

In the American Home Economics Association, 
Miss O’Brien was for many years a member of the 
consumer interests committee and has served as 
chairman of the research department as well as 
working on many special committees and assign- 
ments for the Association. 
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Co-Chairman of AHEA 


Health Committee 


Catherine T. Dennis, president of AHEA, has 
appointed Martha Brill, extension specialist in 
health in the department of home economics at 
Kansas State College, to serve with Mrs. Barbara 
McDonald as co-chairman of the AHEA health 
committee. 


AHEA Treasurer Accepts 
Appointment in Turkey 


Mary Rokahr, AHEA treasurer 1954-56, will 
leave the United States in July for Turkey, where 
she will help establish training courses such as are 
found in land-grant institutions here. 

Miss Rokahr’s assignment, under a University of 
Nebraska-International Cooperation Administra- 
tion contract, will include setting up a new home 
economics department at Ankara University. This 
will be the first home economics training program 
on the college level to be established in Turkey. 
Miss Rokahr resigned her position as associate pro- 
fessor of home economics and head of the depart- 
ment of home administration at the University of 
Connecticut at the close of last semester. She com- 
pletes her term of office as AHEA treasurer at the 
close of the 1956 annual meeting in June. 


New Appointees 
at Office of Education 


Dr. Selma Lippeatt is now working on the staff 
of the Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. She will assist in 
the administration of the Branch in Washington 
and in the further development of home economics 
education research through projects at headquarters 
and consultations on selected projects in the states. 
Dr. Lippeatt will be carrying some of the responsi- 
bilities of Berenice Mallory, who is now in India 
working with the home economics staff at Lady 
Irwin College, one of the colleges included in the 
University of Tennessee contract. 

For the past 12 years Dr. Lippeatt served as an 
assistant state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation in Arkansas. Her education includes under- 
graduate preparation in Arkansas State Teachers 
College and graduate work at the University of 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania State University. 
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A member of Alpha Chi, Pi Lambda Theta, and 
Omicron Nu honorary organizations, Dr. Lippeatt 
has been vice-president, president, and councilor 
of the Arkansas Home Economics Association. She 
has taught graduate and undergraduate courses in 
home economics at the University of Arkansas, 
University of Tennessee, and the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Virginia Thomas has been appointed re- 
search assistant in the Home Economics Education 
Branch. She succeeds Mrs. Mary Laxson Buffum, 
who is now devoting full time to homemaking. 
Mrs. Thomas will serve as assistant in statistical 
studies at headquarters and will write various types 
of reports for the Branch. 

For the past nine years Mrs. Thomas was an 
assistant state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation in West Virginia. Her education includes 
undergraduate work at West Virginia State College 
and graduate work at West Virginia University 
and Ohio State University. 

Mrs. Thomas has served as state adviser of the 
West Virginia Association of New Homemakers 
of America. 


New Editor for Teen Times 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Denniston of Fort Calhoun, 
Nebraska, has been named new editor of Teen 
Times, national youth magazine published by the 
Future Homemakers of America. 

FHA co-operates with the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in promoting home economics study and 
instruction and all phases of homemaking activities 
in public and private secondary schools. In 1954-55, 
FHA had a total membership of 408,568. Local 
chapters numbered 9,168. 

Mrs. Denniston holds a BS in home economics 
and journalism and a master’s degree in home 
economics and English from the University of 
Nebraska. While attending the University, Mrs. 
Denniston was employed as a general assignment 
reporter for The Lincoln (Nebraska) Journal. 


New Members of Staff 


of Federal Extension Service 


Recent additions to the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice staff in Washington, D. C., are Loretta V. Cow- 
den, formerly of the State College of Washington; 
Mrs. Jewell Fessenden, formerly with the North 
Carolina Extension Service; Ruth A. Hodgson and 
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Edward V. Pope, formerly of Cornell University; 
and Mrs. Helen D. Turner, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Miss Cowden and Mrs. Turner are 
field agents in the division of home economics 
programs. The former is serving in the western 
states, succeeding Madge Reese, retired; and the 
latter is serving the central states, succeeding 
Eunice Heywood, who is now assistant director of 
the division. Mrs. Fessenden is working in the 
division of field studies and training with empha- 
sis on home demonstration work. Mr. Pope is spe- 
cialist in child development and parent education, 
succeeding Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, retired. Miss 
Hodgson is extension economist in consumer educa- 
tion in the division of agricultural economics pro- 
grams. 


AHEA Publications List 
Included in This Issue of the Journal 


A complete list of the publications of the AHEA 
is published on pages 315-and 316 in order that all 
members may have a current list of the Associa- 
tion’s publications. The list includes recruitment 
and career day publications as well as materials in 
other areas of home economics. Please note that 
orders under $2 should be accompanied by payment. 

Copies of the publications list are always avail- 
able free from the AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

See page 259 for a special announcement of the 
AHEA’s newest career publications. 


Know Your Products Quiz 
[Based on ads in this issue] 


. Who will help you feed fifty? 
. What's the secret of frozen lemon pudding? 
. What has a special affinity for cheese? 
. When did the dream of the first flaked ready-to-eat 
cereal come true? 
. Who has published a West Coast home economist’s new 
book? 
. Which advertiser offers 35 easy-to-read Fabric Facts? 
. How many manufacturers are represented in NEMA? 
. What's the age of fads and fancies? 
. What whitens age-yellow nylons? 
. If excess calories are a problem . . 
. Who is our new book publisher? 
2. Whose machine is slant-needle, automatic, and zigzag? 
3. Who are the “Homemakers of Tomorrow”? 
. Who is aiding parents help their children have the 
careers they want? 
. Who helps you find the job you want? 
. Where is a banana used in place of water? 
7. What are three spring variations on French dressing? 
[If you are unable to find the answers, see page 307.] 


. what? 


Ruth O’Brien Retires 
from Department of Agriculture Post 


Ruth O’Brien, chief of 
the Clothing and Hous- 
ing Research Branch of 
the Agricultural Re- 
search Service in the 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, retired from 
that position on March 
10 after 32 years of serv- 
ice as a USDA official. 

Miss O’Brien, a native 
of Illinois, received her 
B.S. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of 
Nebraska and was awarded an honorary degree 
of doctor of science from that University in 1952. 
During her years in Washington she received a 
law degree at George Washington University and 
was admitted to the Bar of the District of Colum- 
bia. In 1951 she received the Distinguished Service 
Award of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and during its Centennial Anniversary Michigan 
State University honored her with a Centennial 
Award. 

Miss O’Brien was an associate professor of 
organic and textile chemistry at Iowa State College 
before joining the USDA in Washington to organ- 
ize and head a division of textiles and clothing in 
the then Bureau of Home Economics. She de- 
veloped the Department’s research program on 
home use of cotton, wool, and other fabrics. She 
has been particularly active in support of a system 
of standards and grade labels to aid consumers in 
wise selection of clothes and household textiles and 
has written much about quality guides in buying 
textiles and the need for improved labeling—in 
government bulletins and articles for professional 
and trade journals. 

She originated the idea, and directed the ac- 
complishment, of the first large-scale scientific 
measurements of any civilian group (first children, 
then women) to provide accurate data for a 
uniform system of sizing clothes and patterns to 
fit the human body. 

In the American Home Economics Association, 
Miss O’Brien was for many years a member of the 
consumer interests committee and has served as 
chairman of the research department as well as 
working on many special committees and assign- 
ments for the Association. 
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Co-Chairman of AHEA 


Health Committee 


Catherine T. Dennis, president of AHEA, has 
appointed Martha Brill, extension specialist in 
health in the department of home economics at 
Kansas State College, to serve with Mrs. Barbara 
McDonald as co-chairman of the AHEA health 
committee. 


AHEA Treasurer Accepts 
Appointment in Turkey 


Mary Rokahr, AHEA treasurer 1954-56, will 
leave the United States in July for Turkey, where 
she will help establish training courses such as are 
found in land-grant institutions here. 

Miss Rokahr’s assignment, under a University of 
Nebraska-International Cooperation Administra- 
tion contract, will include setting up a new home 
economics department at Ankara University. This 
will be the first home economics training program 
on the college level to be established in Turkey. 
Miss Rokahr resigned her position as associate pro- 
fessor of home economics and head of the depart- 
ment of home administration at the University of 
Connecticut at the close of last semester. She com- 
pletes her term of office as AHEA treasurer at the 
close of the 1956 annual meeting in June. 


New Appointees 
at Office of Education 


Dr. Selma Lippeatt is now working on the staff 
of the Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. She will assist in 
the administration of the Branch in Washington 
and in the further development of home economics 
education research through projects at headquarters 
and consultations on selected projects in the states. 
Dr. Lippeatt will be carrying some of the responsi- 
bilities of Berenice Mallory, who is now in India 
working with the home economics staff at Lady 
Irwin College, one of the colleges included in the 
University of Tennessee contract. 

For the past 12 years Dr. Lippeatt served as an 
assistant state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation in Arkansas. Her education includes under- 
graduate preparation in Arkansas State Teachers 
College and graduate work at the University of 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania State University. 
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A member of Alpha Chi, Pi Lambda Theta, and 
Omicron Nu honorary organizations, Dr. Lippeatt 
has been vice-president, president, and councilor 
of the Arkansas Home Economics Association. She 
has taught graduate and undergraduate courses in 
home economics at the University of Arkansas, 
University of Tennessee, and the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Virginia Thomas has been appointed re- 
search assistant in the Home Economics Education 
Branch. She succeeds Mrs. Mary Laxson Buffum, 
who is now devoting full time to homemaking. 
Mrs. Thomas will serve as assistant in statistical 
studies at headquarters and will write various types 
of reports for the Brat.h. 

For the past nine years Mrs. Thomas was an 
assistant state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation in West Virginia. Her education includes 
undergraduate work at West Virginia State College 
and graduate work at West Virginia University 
and Ohio State University. 

Mrs. Thomas has served as state adviser of the 
West Virginia Association of New Homemakers 
of America. 


New Editor for Teen Times 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Denniston of Fort Calhoun, 
Nebraska, has been named new editor of Teen 
Times, national youth magazine published by the 
Future Homemakers of America. 

FHA co-operates with the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in promoting home economics study and 
instruction and all phases of homemaking activities 
in public and private secondary schools. In 1954-55, 
FHA had a total membership of 408,568. Local 
chapters numbered 9,168. 

Mrs. Denniston holds a BS in home economics 
and journalism and a master’s degree in home 
economics and English from the University of 
Nebraska. While attending the University, Mrs. 
Denniston was employed as a general assignment 
reporter for The Lincoln (Nebraska) Journal. 


New Members of Staff 


of Federal Extension Service 


Recent additions to the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice staff in Washington, D. C., are Loretta V. Cow- 
den, formerly of the State College of Washington; 
Mrs. Jewell Fessenden, formerly with the North 
Carolina Extension Service; Ruth A. Hodgson and 
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Edward V. Pope, formerly of Cornell University; 
and Mrs. Helen D. Turner, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Miss Cowden and Mrs. Turner are 
field agents in the division of home economics 
programs. The former is serving in the western 
states, succeeding Madge Reese, retired; and the 
latter is serving the central states, succeeding 
Eunice Heywood, who is now assistant director of 
the division. Mrs. Fessenden is working in the 
division of field studies and training with empha- 
sis on home demonstration work. Mr. Pope is spe- 
cialist in child development and parent education, 
succeeding Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, retired. Miss 
Hodgson is extension economist in consumer educa- 
tion in the division of agricultural economics pro- 
grams. 


AHEA Publications List 
Included in This Issue of the Journal 


A complete list of the publications of the AHEA 
is published on pages 315 and 316 in order that all 
members may have a current list of the Associa- 
tion’s publications. The list includes recruitment 
and career day publications as well as materials in 
other areas of home economics. Please note that 
orders under $2 should be accompanied by payment. 

Copies of the publications list are always avail- 
able free from the AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

See page 259 for a special announcement of the 
AHEA’s newest career publications. 


Know Your Products Quiz 
[Based on ads in this issue] 


. Who will help you feed fifty? 

. What's the secret of frozen lemon pudding? 

. What has a special affinity for cheese? 

. When did the dream of the first flaked ready-to-eat 
cereal come true? 

. Who has published a West Coast home economist’s new 
book? 

. Which advertiser offers 35 easy-to-read Fabric Facts? 

. How many manufacturers are represented in NEMA? 

. What's the age of fads and fancies? 

9. What whitens age-yellow nylons? 
. If excess calories are a problem . . 
. Who is our new book publisher? 
. Whose machine is slant-needle, automatic, and zigzag? 
. Who are the “Homemakers of Tomorrow”? 

. Who is aiding parents help their children have the 
careers they want? 

. Who helps you find the job you want? 

. Where is a banana used in place of water? 

. What are three spring variations on French dressing? 

[If you are unable to find the answers, see page 307.) 


. what? 


June 26 to 29, 1956 


ANNUAL MEETING 


National Guard Armory, Washington, D. C. 


The program for the 47th annual meeting of 
the AHEA is outlined below. Next month’s 
JOURNAL and the June issue will carry further 
details about the annual meeting activities. 


Wednesday (continued ) 


2to5 Professional trips 
8:00 Genera! session—Increasing Our 
World Understanding 


7:00 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 


Tuesday 


Monday, June 25. Executive board meeting; state presi- 
dents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA council; special 
meetings of committees and section officers. 


Monday registration downtown at Statler Hotel 


meeting 


Wednesday 


June 27 


Honorary society breakfasts— 
Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Kappa Omicron Phi 

Registration opens 

Exhibits open 

Eye opener—Your Nation’s 
Capital 

Mrs. Myatie Mvurpock 


and universities; Extension 
Service; institution adminis- 
tration; social welfare and 
public health 


As 


Speakers: 
Sm Rocer Maxins 
Fiemme and inter- 
national students 
9:45 Reception for all attending the 
annual meeting 


Thursday 


June 26 June 28 
8:00 Registration at Armory 7:00 Omicron Nu breakfast 
10:15 General session—Meeting Our 8:00 Registration opens 
Professional Responsibilities 8:30 Exhibits open 
Speakers: 9:00 Eye opener— 
Caruertne T. Dennis 10:00 Professional trips 
Rutn Bonve 10:15 Subject-matter sections: art; 
Joyce Couns family economics-home man- 
After- agement; textiles and clothing 
noon Visit exhibits 2to4 Subject-matter sections: family 
College club trip to Mount relations and child develop- 
Vernon ment; food and _ nutrition; 
8:00 AHEA business and council housing and household equip- 


ment 
2to4 College clubs 
2to5 Professional trips 
8:30 Evening program at Carter Bar- 
ron Amphitheater 


Friday 


June 29 


8:00 Registration opens 

8:30 Exhibits open 

9:00 Eye opener 

10:15 General session—Looking Ahead 
with the American Family 


10:00 Professional trips 

10:15 Professional sections: elemen- Speakers: 
tary, secondary, and adult Mas. Acres Mever 
education; home economics in Mas. Isanet LaFouterre 
business; home economists in 12to 1 AHEA business and council 
homemaking; research; college meeting 
clubs After- 

2to4 Professional sections: colleges noon Plans pending 


Saturday, June 30. Executive board 
meeting; state presidents’ and 
councilors’ unit of AHEA 
council 
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AMERICAN 


Eunice Heywood and Marjorie M. Heseltine 


Not since 1911 has the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation held an annual meeting in Washington. Small won- 
der that the members in the District of Columbia and ad- 
jacent states are all agog at the prospect of being hostesses 
to several thousand of our colleagues from other parts of 
the country. 

Even in the incomplete form in which the program for 
general and section sessions appears on the opposite page, 
the stimulating fare that the program committee is prepar- 
ing to set before you speaks for itself. 

The exhibits and most of the daytime sessions will be held 
in the National Guard Armory in the southeastern section 
of the city. Arrangements are being made for moderate- 
cost transportation between the Armory and the principal 
hotels. There is ample free parking at the Armory. 

Washington is the capital of home economics as well as 
of the nation. The headquarters that your contributions 
bought, furnished, and maintain will be open at stated hours 
from Sunday through Friday. Hostesses will be on hand 
to see that visitors miss none of the important features of 
this building of ours. 

Two federal research centers in the environs of Wash- 
ington will be at home to visitors during the week. These 
are the Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, Mary- 
land, where laboratories for home economics research are 
located, and the Clinical Center of the National Institutes 
of Health at Bethesda, Maryland, a research hospital. Trips 
to these and other centers for research bearing on home 
economics are scheduled for Wednesday and Thursday. 
There will be four trips to each point of interest so that 
members can dovetail trips and program sessions. 

Opportunities to renew old acquaintanceships and to make 
new ones will be provided. An informal reception will 
follow the general session on Wednesday evening. Thurs- 
day evening will be spent in attending a performance at 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater, a beautiful sylvan theater 
on the edge of Rock Creek Park. 

Weatherwise, the only adjective that can be used with 
confidence for Washington at the end of June is “unpre- 
dictable.” Although both days and evenings at that season 
can be unpleasantly hot and humid, the chances are reason- 
ably good that we shall have fair, warm weather with a 
daily maximum in the 80’s. A light wrap might even come 
in handy for the evening at Carter Barron; otherwise count 
on wearing cool dresses (with a hat only if you feel more 
comfortable in one). A goodly proportion of hotel rooms 
and some motels are air-conditioned. Those of you who 
make reservations early will have the best choice. 
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Miss Heywood (left below) and 
Miss Heseltine (right) are co-chair- 
men of the local arrangements com- 
mittee for the annual meeting. 
Joining with the District of Co- 
lumbia Home Economics Associa- 
tion as hostess states are Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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The Congress is generally still in 
session at the end of June; as the 
time of adjournment draws close it 
is not unusual for one or both 
houses to meet during the evening. 
The time-saving way to obtain ad- 
mission to the visitors’ gallery of 
the House or Senate is to write in 
advance to your representative or 
senator. 


The United States Capitol 


Unless you know Washington by 
heart you will surely wish to do 
some sightseeing while you are 
here. There are numerous trips to 
take about the city as well as to 
more distant points. A subcommit- 
tee on trips is assembling complete 
information for would-be sight- 
seers. 


The Washington Monument 
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When Jack Builds a House 


Jane Furnishes It 


Kate LEDFORD 
Homemaking Teacher 
Roxboro (North Carolina) High School 


Learning by doing is the motto of the combined 
efforts of the home economics and trades industrial 
departments of the Roxboro High School for their 
housing projects. 

This learning by doing in housing was made pos- 
sible when the county board of education approved 
a project for the trades industrial students to con- 
struct a house to provide practical building experi- 
ences in their courses of study. The houses have a 
cottage-style plan consisting of five or six rooms 
with basement. The two houses built thus far have 
sold for $10,400 and $12,000, respectively. The 
classes in the building project are taught by A. L. 
Hendren, who has two groups of 20 boys each for 
a three-hour class period each day. 

Soon after the boys start their building project 
in the fall, the home economics students begin 
activities on interior design and furnishings. There 
are 122 girls enrolled in first- and second-year work. 
This means that more than 160 young people are 
sharing in the project. 

Preliminary home economics class work that 
precedes the actual participation in the housing 
project consists of; 

1. Outlining the facts and problems related to the 
construction and furnishing of a house 

2. Referring to sources of information, films, and 
booklets on floor plans and furniture construc- 
tion, selection, and arrangement 

3. Giving to each girl a mimeographed copy of the 
house plan to study, criticize, and make sug- 
gested changes 

4. Studying an itemized account of the expenditures 
of houses previously built in order to gain an 
idea of housing costs 

After these background experiences the classes 
are divided into committees, each with a specific 
assignment. Breaking down the work according to 
classes, the activities of the first-year girls include: 
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1. Planning how each piece of furniture would be 
used, assuming that the girl's own family is 
moving into the house, or an alternate choice 
of planning how to adapt her old furniture to fit 
a new house 

2. Working out color schemes using her own furni- 
ture and showing this color scheme by swatches 
of curtains and draperies, and paint and wall- 
paper samples 

3. Showing by posters the plans for suggested work 
areas for the basement 
The work of home economics II classes includes 

more advanced experiences, such as: 

1. Planning color schemes and selecting tile for 
cabinet tops, kitchen floor, and bathrooms for 
the house 

2. Suggesting work centers in the kitchen 

3. Visualizing the type of family the students feel 
would occupy this house and planning the furni- 
ture around the interests of this family 

4. Improvising from cardboard cartons miniature 
rooms that are replicas of each room of the house, 
showing the room as a unit with samples of cur- 
tains and draperies, swatches of floor coverings 
and furniture upholstery, and walls finished with 
recommended colors 
The main project for the second-year students 

is the department’s open house in the spring when 

the community is invited to see the completed 
projects. The girls borrow the needed pieces of 

furniture from local stores in order to display a 

student-built and furnished house. 

During the open house all plans and materials 
made by the girls are displayed and the girls are 


The home economics students serve as hostesses during 
the open house for special guests. Here they explain 
kitchen features in one of the houses they helped furnish. 
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Living room of one of the houses during open house 


assigned duties on a rotating basis to explain and 
discuss with the guests their plans and selections. 

Thus, the Jacks build a house and the Janes 
add beauty and design, and the housing project 
becomes the foundation for aesthetic appreciations 
for home builders of tomorrow. 


Make Every Week 
Nutrition Week 


Mary EL tis 
The Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
New York City 


One way the home economist can contribute to 
the national health is to join in a co-operative 
effort to call good nutrition practices to the atten- 
tion of each citizen in her community. In many 
parts of the country this has been successfully 
accomplished through a Nutrition Week program. 
Often, as in New York, this type of program is 
sponsored by a health agency and staffed with 
volunteers. 

“Meal Time Is Family Time” was the slogan 
in 1955 for New York’s Sixth Annual Nutrition 
Week. The first week in May was set aside by 
mayoral proclamation for city-wide emphasis on 
good nutrition, but activities planned for this 
observance continued on through May and June. 
This spontaneous continuance of Nutrition Week 
reflected the enthusiasm of the participants. All 
felt the theme of family meals, so adaptable to a 
continuing yearly program, could well be the key 
to nutrition education programs everywhere. Why 
not make every week Nutrition Week? 

In New York, Nutrition Week is sponsored by 
the Welfare and Health Council. The city’s schools, 
colleges, and 400 member agencies of the Council, 
including the Health, Welfare, and Hospital De- 
partments, participated in arrangements for ex- 


hibits; food demonstrations; lectures; news; radio, 
television, and film presentations; and public meet- 
ings throughout the city. 

“As soon as the slogan Meal Time Is Family 
Time was selected by the city-wide Nutrition 
Week Committee, concrete plans for this year’s 
program were made,” the Harlem group reported 
to this central Committee, which was headed by 
Pauline Murrah of the Greater New York Program 
of the National Dairy Council. 

Emphasis on the family’s eating meals together and the 
benefits derived when the entire family shares in the 
planning and preparation of meals was the theme for most 
of the activities. Healthful family living was stressed in 
planning the program. 

In order to promote nutrition education and to coordinate 
Nutrition Week activities, a booklet suggesting activities 
to be conducted in the schools was prepared and sent to all 
public, parochial, and private schools for use by the class- 
room teacher, Another booklet for parents suggesting ways 
of making meal time a happy family time was prepared and 
distributed among various parent groups in this district. 

Throughout the week there were nutrition posters and 
exhibits in various places such as library branches, welfare 
centers, child health stations, and clinics. The schools and 
parents’ associations cooperated by arranging special pro- 
grams and meetings. Nutrition films were loaned to the 
schools. 

Of particular interest were the nutrition exhibits in 
the elementary schools. In one, the lunch committee of the 
parents’ association set up an exhibit built around the 
theme. In another school, on display in the teachers’ 
lounge, were various teaching aids for use in nutrition 
education. “The Road to Good Nutrition” in a_ third 
school demonstrated how nutrition was integrated with other 
subjects of the curriculum. This exhibit was a well co- 
ordinated school-wide Nutrition Week project and was 
displayed for several weeks. 

An attractive exhibit in the window of one of New York’s 
large department stores featured a low-cost nutritious dinner 
for a family of six. There was no doubt in the minds of 
the observers that the delicious food, prepared and served 
by students in the home economics department of a junior 
high school in this district, was contributing in large part to 
the happiness of this family gathering. Another “live” 
exhibit, planned by a teen-age club, carried the family 
theme into plans for a buffet of colorful, nutritious foods 
in honor of the May or June graduate. 


With almost identical reports from each of New 
York's five boroughs, one begins to have a picture 
of the way this kind of nutrition education program 
can reach each member of a community. There 
were variations, of course, and special features 
which made each report distinctive. 

The extensive and varied city-wide activities 
co-ordinated the year-round programs in progress 
at the local level. The aim of the central Nutrition 
Week Committee was to stimulate and assist the 
borough and local groups and to publicize their 
progress wherever possible. The central committee 
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developed the over-all theme or slogan to be fea- 
tured by all groups, arranged for a supply of free 
and appropriate educational material for use by 
each group that developed a Nutrition Week 
project, planned and carried on the major city-wide 
publicity to benefit all participating groups, met 
monthly throughout the year to hear progress 
reports from borough and district committees, 
staged a climax meeting when these committees 
and the central committee, too, reported on accom- 
plishments to their sponsors, and prepared a final 
written report. This was sent to all members and 
to each agency and individual who took part in 
the project. 

The Welfare and Health Council was cited as 
the sponsor of Nutrition Week in all releases, news 
features, radio and TV presentations. This group 
maintained an office for disseminating information 
about Nutrition Week and took over all details of 
duplicating material and forwarding it to groups 
requesting it. Besides this central agency, however, 
individual groups sent out booklets and features on 
nutrition as they prepared them. There was no 
over-all budget. Each agency planned, carried out, 
and paid for the activities it developed. 

All booklets, posters, and illustrative material 
prepared by individual agencies were delivered 
to the district health centers as they requested 
them. Each citizen could then get these from the 
borough or district committee in his area. In this 
way there was an interchange of educational mate- 
rials, and the same publications were available to 
everyone. 


Use and Purchase of Eggs 
among City Families’ 


Catia VAN SYCKLE 
State College of Washington 


How widespread among city families in a given 
small city is the practice of serving eggs at break- 


fast and at other meals? Does income level make . 


any difference with the use of eggs? How do large 
families compare with small in number of eggs 


* This study was supported in part by the United States 
Department of Agriculture through a contract sponsored by 
the Home Economics Research Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

Facts about the use of eggs in this and two other 
cities are included in Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 
146, “Household Practices in the Use of Foods, Three 
Cities, 1953,” by C. B. LeBovit and Faith Clark. 
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used per person? How versatile is the homemaker 
in preparing eggs for the table? How do home- 
makers buy their eggs? In the fall of 1953, 226 
Everett (Washington) homemakers co-operated 
with Washington State College in finding answers 
to these and other questions about the home use 
of eggs. The investigation was made in the inter- 
ests of education in home food management and 
improved market services. 

Answers from homemakers led to certain con- 
clusions about groups of households: 


1. Income level does not significantly affect grade, size, or 
source of eggs bought. 

2. One reason predominates in the choice of any one egg 
quality (except “B” and “checks”)—freshness. Satis- 
faction in this characteristic is achieved in Everett through 
purchases of eggs called by respondents “AA,” “A,” 
“certibest,” “ranch,” “fresh farm,” or “checks.” Only 
in the choice of “B” and “checks” is the chief reason 
economy. 

The question of how much differentiation in freshness 
between “AA” and “A” eggs is present at the retail level 
seems pertinent. Also, the importance to consumers of 
other characteristics used in grading needs to be deter- 
mined, 

3.In choosing size, either the homemaker’s idea of true 
economy in use of eggs or the price-per-dozen difference 
between sizes comes into play most frequently. However, 
the family preferences for size of eggs to eat at table 
and to use for cooking are also important. 

4. The use of eggs for breakfast is well established but it 
might be extended to the households which serve eggs only 
at other meals or not at all. Eggs are used relatively 
little as a main dish for the evening meal. More emphasis 
in teaching and in promotional media on a variety of 
omelets, custards, and other simple egg dishes for main 
meals would probably serve to increase their use. 

If the use of eggs at the table were raised to an 
average of one egg per person per day with the same use 
made of eggs for baking and other cooking as indicated 
in the reports from homemakers, the purchase of eggs in 
Everett would be increased 28 per cent. 


How Everett Families Used Eggs 


All households used eggs, and practically all 
(98 per cent) served eggs (as eggs) at some meals. 
About four out of five homemakers made batters or 
doughs using eggs, and about one out of three used 
them in other cooking such as puddings, soufflés, 
pie fillings. Three-fourths of all eggs used were 
served at meals; close to one-fifth (19 per cent) 
went into batters and doughs; and the rest (6 per 
cent) went into other cooking. 

Income level had little effect on the way eggs 
were used. However, the total number of eggs 


* It is possible that the “grades” referred to by the re- 
spondents referred to federal consumer grades, state or 
packers’ grades, or some combination of these. 
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used was larger, on the average, in households of 
the same size with high incomes ($4,000 or more 
after taxes ) than with lower incomes. 

The use of purchased mixes for baked products 
may have had an effect on the total number of 
eggs bought in the shell. More than half of the 
households used purchased mixes, and at least 
some of these would have contained dried eggs. 


Eggs Served at Meals 


Over three-fourths of all the eggs served at 
meals were for breakfast; 15 per cent, at the noon 
meal; and only 7 per cent, at the evening meal. 
The evening meal was almost always the main 
meal of the day, and it was more frequently 
planned around a meat than a meat substitute such 
as eggs. Approximately two out of five households 
served eggs only at breakfast; one out of two served 
them at breakfast and other meals; and a small 
proportion (6 per cent) served eggs at other meals 
only. 

Fried eggs were served in more than three- 
fourths of the households having eggs at meals. 
Soft cooked, hard cooked, and scrambled eggs were 
about equally popular. Except for poaching, re- 
ported by about three out of ten homemakers, very 
few cooked eggs in any other way. 

On the average, households serving eggs used 
17 at meals during the week. These were served 
to the equivalent of 3 persons per household each 
having 21 meals at home. 


Eggs Used per Person 


The average number of eggs used per person, 
whether as an egg dish, in a baked product, or 
in any other dish, was one per day. However, 
some variation in number of eggs per person in 
different groups of households is concealed in 
this average. The average use per week varied 
from nine eggs per person in households of two 
to five each in households of five or more. The 
2 per cent of the households serving no eggs (as 
eggs) at meals would have used a much lower 
number of eggs per person than did the other 
households. 


Where Eggs Were Bought and the Grade 


Homemakers were asked three questions about 
the grade of eggs they bought: “Do you know what 
grade of eggs you buy?” (If yes) “What grade or 
grades do you get usually?” “Why do you get that 
grade (those grades)?” Although 70 per cent of 
the homemakers said they knew the grade, it was 
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estimated from answers to the other questions that 
fewer than that, probably about 60 per cent, did 
know the federal and state grades bought. Some 
of the others confused grade with size, and some 
used such non-standardized terms as “best,” “top,” 
“strictly fresh,” “ranch,” “fresh farm.” A few men- 
tioned “checks” and “certibest,” which are recognized 
terms but which are not official grades. Three out 
of five homemakers said they usually bought AA 
or A grade eggs. B grade was mentioned by one 
household only. Of the 30 per cent who said they 
did not know the grade, more than half explained 
that the eggs they used were not graded or the 
grade was not shown. 

Only half of the households in Everett, which 
is in an egg-producing area, got their eggs cus- 
tomarily from a grocery store. Other sources, 
especially the primary producer, were impor- 
tant. 

Those who bought their eggs from a store or 
delivery supply service knew the grade bought in 
three-fourths of the cases. Those who bought 
directly from a primary producer knew the grade 
bought in only one-third of the cases. 


Size of Eggs Bought and Why 


Homemakers were asked about the size of eggs 
they usually bought. The frequency with which 
families reported the different sizes is shown below. 
Since a few families (7 per cent of them) bought 
more than one size the percentages total more than 


100. 


PER CENT OF 


SIZE OF EGGS BOUGHT FAMILIES BUYING 


8 


The reason given by more than half of those 
buying large eggs was that they were a better 
buy, more economical. This was also the most 
important reason given for buying the two larger 
sizes. The most important reason given for buying 
medium and small or pullet eggs was that they 
were cheaper than the larger sizes. However, 
family food habits and appetites were implied rea- 
sons for either large or medium sizes. 

About one-fifth of the homemakers indicated 
that although they might have a size preference, 
the purchase was what the source had. 


What Opportunities in Government? 


What are the opportunities for home economics graduates in positions in the government? 


Because so many college club members have asked this question, we invited Mrs. Helen 
Turner to answer it from the point of view of the Extension Service—largest government 
employer of home economists—and have collected suggestions for graduates with other 
special professional interests who would like to consider opportunities in other branches 


of government service. 


Extension Service 
Helen D. Turner 


Mrs. Turner is field agent for the central states 
with the Federal Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


I you are deeply interested in people, have 


a sympathetic understanding of them, and are 
able to work smoothly with them; if you have 
initiative and imagination and don't like routine, 
you will be interested in a career in the Extension 
Service. 

More than 5,000 home economists are employed 
by the Extension Service in the United States and 
in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

To qualify for one of the positions (there are 
never enough qualified applicants to fill all of 
them), you must have a BS degree in home 
economics. In addition to a well-rounded curric- 
ulum in home economics, courses in education, 
psychology, sociology, economics, public speaking, 
journalism, radio and television technique, garden- 
ing and landscaping are desirable. You will need 
the ability to teach effectively, to lead without 
being “boss,” to speak and write well, to co-operate 
well, and to keep on learning. You should have 
an appreciation of rural and farm life. Excellent 
health and a neat, well-groomed appearance are 
important. 

Most girls begin as county home demonstration 
agents or assistants. There are approximately 4,000 
in the states and territories. 

The home demonstration agent is an off-campus 
member of the land-grant college staff in her state 
and an employee of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. State, county, and federal government 


co-operate in Extension Service. The agent is 
chosen by the state extension staff and approved 
for the county by a committee of local people. 

The home demonstration agent is responsible 
for an out-of-school educational program in home 
economics for women and girls. The program is 
determined by the needs of the people in her 
county. It is carried out through meetings, news- 
paper stories, radio, television, exhibits, and by 
individual assistance given in home visits, office or 
telephone calls. The home demonstration agent 
may do some of the teaching to local groups. 
More frequently she trains women who, in turn, 
teach their local club or group. 

No two days of her job are ever alike nor are 
they ever dull. In one day she may make one or 
more home visits, do a television program, meet 
with a home demonstration club, speak before a 
PTA, attend a 4-H Club meeting, or meet with 
the older youth group. 

She must know how to drive a car and, in most 
instances, owns her own, since her work takes her 
all over the county. 

Sometimes her hours are long because there is 
so much she wants to accomplish and because the 
people she serves are so eager to learn. However, 
satisfactions which come from helping people de- 
velop latent talents and abilities, from seeing 
improvements she has helped bring about, as well 
as from the friendship of people and the confidence 
they place in her, more than compensate. 

While the home demonstration agent is usually 
responsible for the home economics extension work 
in the county for women and girls, there are almost 
300 home economists who are employed to work 
with the 4-H Club phase of the county extension 
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program. Girls who particularly like to work with 
young people may find their greatest satisfaction 
in this phase of the work. 

There are opportunities for advancement in an 
extension career. If a girl starts as an assistant, 
she will soon be ready to assume the added re- 
sponsibilities of a home demonstration agent. If 
she chooses to remain in county work, she may 
move into a larger county or to one with a larger 
program or more specialization. 

To support and implement the work of the 
county extension staff, each state maintains a staff 
at the land-grant college, consisting of a state home 
demonstration leader, district agents, state 4-H 
Club workers, and subject-matter specialists. Most 
states require at least a master’s degree and county 
experience for these positions. 

Some girls find they are interested in specializa- 
tion, and choose to do graduate work in the field 
of their interest to prepare themselves for the 
approximately 650 state staff positions. 

State specialists train home demonstration agents 
for work to be carried out in the county, write 
publications, and help agents keep up to date in 
specific subject matter. 

District agents and 4-H workers are usually 
assigned to work with agents in a group of coun- 
ties. They help teach and guide home demonstra- 
tion agents to do an effective job. 

Those who become state home demonstration 
leaders have proved their administrative ability, 
have broad extension backgrounds, and are recog- 
nized for their leadership qualities and ability to 
supervise a big program and a large staff. 

Home economists with a flair for, and interest 
in, journalism, radio, and TV may find a place 
on state extension information staffs. 

There is a small staff of home economists in the 
Federal Extension Service in the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, D. C., working with 
their counterparts on state staffs. 

There is a great variety of opportunity. Whether 
a girl—after she has experience and has done some 
advanced study—remains in county work, moves 
into state extension work, or eventually into the 
Federal Extension Service, depends upon her in- 
terest and talents. In each area of work—county, 
state, and federal—the challenges are different and 
so are the satisfactions. 

What salary can you expect if you choose exten- 
sion as a career? This is a difficult question to 
answer, since there is so much variation among 
states. You will find that remuneration for exten- 
sion positions is equal to or higher than other 
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Maryland Extension Service 


Mrs. Charlotte Mitchell Booze, an assistant agent in 
Maryland, giving a foods demonstration 


educational fields in the same area. In addition to 
salary, car allowances are provided for most home 
demonstration agents. 

Are you interested? If so, make an appointment 
to talk to your state home demonstration leader. 
If you are a student in a land-grant college, her 
office is on your campus. If you are a student in 
another college, stop in to visit with the home 
demonstration agent in your county the next time 
you are home on vacation, or write to the state 
home demonstration leader at your land-grant col- 
lege. Your adviser will know where the land-grant 
colleges are located. 

This career may be for you. Wouldn't you like 
to find out more about it? 


Other Careers in Government 


Dietetics. Students majoring in foods and 
nutrition or in institution management are eligible 
on graduation to receive a commission in the 
Armed Forces. Applicants must be physically quali- 
fied, United States citizens between the ages of 
21 and 26, unmarried, and with no dependents 
under 18 years of age. 

Dietitians in Armed Forces hospitals are re- 
sponsible for requisitioning food, planning both 
therapeutic and normal meals, and supervising 
food preparation. They discuss diets with doctors 
and patients and train hospital personnel in sanita- 
tion and modified diet preparation. 

Those selected by the Army are commissioned 
second lieutenants in the Women’s Medical Spe- 
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Army Photo 


Swearing in for a career in the Armed Forces 


cialist Corps and trained as dietetic interns at an 
Army hospital. 

The Air Force wants applicants who have al- 
ready been accepted for dietetic internship by 
an approved hospital. Interns pay the costs in- 
volved in their internship but are commissioned 
and paid as second lieutenants in the Medical 
Specialists Corps of the Air Force. 

Applications for commission as ensign in the 
Women’s Specialist’s Section of the Navy Medical 
Corps should be submitted while the applicant is 
serving her internship. 

A second lieutenant or ensign receives: base 
pay—$222.30, subsistence—$47.88, rental allowance 
—$68.40 per month. 

Further information may be obtained from: 
Army: The Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D. C. Attention: Chief, 
Personnel Division. Air Force: Headquarters 
United States Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attention: AFCSG-25.1. Navy: Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Department of the Navy, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Attention: Code 25. 

A dietitian in the hospital division of the United 
States Public Health Service may choose between 
being a commissioned officer or a civil service 
employee. Her duties would include administrative, 
therapeutic, and clinic dietetics characteristic of 
large hospitals. An approved internship is pro- 
vided by the Public Health Service. 

Applicants may write for information to: The 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Veterans Administration also offers a dietetic 
internship approved by the American Dietetic 
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Association for qualified applicants. Interns are 
paid $2,000 during their 12-month training, which 
may be taken in New York, Chicago, Memphis, 
Houston, or Los Angeles. 

If, after graduation, the dietitian decides to stay 
with the Veterans Administration—and some 900 
dietitians are employed by the VA—she will be 
permanently appointed with a salary of $3,670, 
$4,080, or $4,205 depending on openings. 

For information and applications write: Veter- 
ans Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Teaching: The Bureau of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of Interior, operates federal schools for 
Indian children where public schools are not avail- 
able. Through the home economics program 
Indian children develop newer ideas and skills 
about homemaking, child care, sanitation, hygiene, 
health, nutrition, and consumer education. 

Applicants for teaching positions must have a 
degree from an accredited college or university 
including 18 semester hours in education and 24 
semester hours in home economics. There is excel- 
lent opportunity for promotion to positions of 
higher responsibility. 

Further information may be obtained from: 
Branch of Education, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

Research: The famous home economics research 
laboratories of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Beltsville, Maryland, and the offices 
in Washington employ some 140 home economists 
working on research in clothing, housing, textiles, 
equipment, nutrition, food preparation, and house- 
hold economics. Their leadership in the profession 
and their service to homemakers through bulletins 
distributed by the millions is far, far more impor- 
tant than their number suggests. (Their activities 
are reported in the Journat each month in the 
page Reporting . . . News of Home Economics 
Research. ) 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 
Interior, has a Home Economics Unit which deter- 
mines the nutritive value of fishery products, de- 
velops new fish recipes, and makes the information 
known through demonstrations, exhibits, and radio 
and television programs. 

Students interested in the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Fish and Wildlife Service should 
take the Federal Service Entrance Examination. 
Application for the examination can be made nine 
months before graduation. Write to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C., for 
announcement No. 25 and application forms. Be- 
ginning salary for trainees is $3,670. 
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Emmy C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


A shift from carcass to boneless beef is a 
buying trend not only in the Armed Forces but 
also in restaurants, hospitals, and other institutions 
serving large groups. The change has brought a 
need for new information on yields, nutritive values 
in servings, and nutrients lost in plate waste, be- 
cause available data on carcass cuts do not apply 
to boneless. 

Since the Armed Forces rely on meat servings 
for a large part of the protein and fat in rations, 
the Office of the Quartermaster General of the 
Army has joined with the Human Nutrition Re- 
search Branch to obtain the needed informa- 
tion. 

The meat cuts for the experiments conformed 
to Army specifications. These call for processing a 
carcass to provide 7 boneless cuts for oven roasts 
or griddle-broiled steaks, 5 cuts for pot-roasts or 
Swiss steaks, diced meat for stew, and ground meat 
for dishes such as meat loaf. 

The chemical assays showed that these cuts 
when cooked under field conditions retained 85 
per cent of the food energy, 94 per cent of the 
protein, and 82 per cent of the fat in the raw cuts. 

Yield data obtained at 5 Army field locations 
showed that, on the basis of issued raw beef, 
the proportion of the cooked meat eaten contained 
67 per cent of the food energy, 84 per cent of the 
protein, and 51 per cent of the fat. Plate waste 
contained 10, 6, and 11 per cent of the same 
nutrients, respectively. 

The effect of trimming some fat from oven roasts 
before cooking was tested at one location. The 
result was less plate waste with no apparent reduc- 
tion in the amount of fat eaten. Moderate trimming 
would also lessen the weight of meat to be handled 
and stored in valuable freezing space and con- 
sequently would reduce handling costs. 

The technical report, “Boneless Beef: Raw, 
cooked, and served . . . results of analyses for 
moisture, protein, fat, and ash,” TB-1137, may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 15 cents. 


Slightly revised printings of five booklets con- 
taining food plans have been issued in the past 


year by the Human Nutrition and Household Eco- 
nomics Research Branches. Revised plans cite milk 
quantities in line with the National Research 
Council’s changes in recommended calcium allow- 
ances—notably, from 1 gram to 0.8 gram per day 
for an adult. In those booklets that give estimates 
of cost for weekly food plans, figures are adjusted 
to March 1955. 

Following are the revised booklets, single copies 
of which may be obtained free from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.: 

“Family Fare . . . Food Management and Recipes,” 
HG-1; “Nutrition Up to Date, Up to You,” (reprint 
from HG-1); “Food for the Family with Young 
Children,” HG-5; “Food for Families with School 
Children,” HG-13; “Food Guide for Older Folks,” 
HG-17. 


Institutional diet surveys have ordinarily dealt 
with over-all quantities of food supplies. To learn 
more about the nutritive value of food actually 
eaten, a study in four institutions has taken into 
account the importance of plate waste and other 
food losses. 

The two-week study was made under a contract 
sponsored by the Household Economics Research 
Branch. Old people were residents in two insti- 
tutions, and children in two. All except one chil- 
dren’s home were large institutions. 

There was some loss in all foods during prep- 
aration and serving, but greatest losses were in 
the following food groups: leafy, green, and yellow 
vegetables; potatoes and sweet potatoes; meat, 
poultry, and fish; dry beans, peas, and nuts. Food 
groups showing least proportionate losses were 
milk, cream, ice cream, and cheese, and citrus 
fruit and tomatoes. 

In the large institutions, the loss of various 
nutrients ranged from 13 to 38 per cent; in the 
small institutions, 3 to 10 per cent. Iron and niacin 
were the nutrients showing largest losses; calcium 
and riboflavin the smallest. 

On the basis of food issues, all of the four insti- 
tutions averaged adequate amouuts of key nutrients, 
as compared with the National Research Council's 
recommended dietary allowances. However, when 
food losses were deducted, food eaten in the two 
old-age institutions was borderline or lower in 
some nutrients: iron in both institutions; vitamin A 
and niacin in one; ascorbic acid in the other. In 
the children’s institutions nutritive values were 
somewhat higher. 

A report of these phases of the study by Con- 
stance L. Brine and Edith B. Tate has appeared 
in the Journal of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion for January 1956. 


Women’s Advisory Committee 
for Federal Civil Defense Meets 


RosEMARY SCHAEFER 

Household Finance Corporation 

Chicago 
Miss Schaefer, chairman of the AHEA Safety 
Education Committee, represented the presi- 
dent of AHEA at this Civil Defense meeting. 


The third annual meeting of the National 
Women’s Advisory Committee to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration was held in Washington, 
D.C., November 3 and 4, 1955. The meeting 
re-emphasized the importance of co-ordinated and 
united effort by all civil defense leaders in the 
nation. The committee was unanimous in its recom- 
mendation that federal, state, and local civil defense 
organizations avail themselves of the willing assist- 
ance of the organizations they represent. 

Repeatedly, the conference emphasized the great 
value of training before an emergency. Careful 
selection of leaders and key personnel is vitally 
important in order that people will turn to these 
leaders with confidence in time of crisis. The 
conference recommended that greater use be made 
of women who have positions in public information 
and education. Realizing the great importance of 
the national survival studies and that no survival 
plan has hope of success without an adequate 
warden system, conference leaders recommended 
that a simplified and uniform training program be 
developed for block wardens or block mothers. 
This would make possible the recruitment of a 
warden for every block in evacuation zones. 

The representatives pledged support in all con- 
structive phases of civil defense—planning, edu- 
cation, and practice. To the women of America, 
they say, “Arm yourselves with information; prepare 
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your families to meet an emergency; prepare your 
home with emergency supplies; and volunteer to 
take an active role in your local civil defense 


program.” 
Meeting of Council 
of National Organizations 


VIoLeETTE C, GRETZMACHER 
Councilor 
Pennsylvania Home Economics Association 


Miss Gretzmacher represented the AHEA at 
the meeting she reports here. 


The annual meeting of the Council of National 
Organizations of the Adult Education Association 
of the United States was held December 12, 13, and 
14, 1955, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

The meeting was opened with a symposium on 
Social Change and the Future of National Organi- 
zations. Various work groups were formed to 
discuss how these changes may affect activities in 
the Council. The 1956 plan of work was developed 
from these work groups. 

George H. Fern, Council chairman, 1955, made 
a progress report on objectives, participation, and 
financial stability. One of the biggest problems 
facing the Council this year is the desire to be 
financially independent. The various sources of 
funds were outlined and discussed. Service fees 
paid by participating organizations are a most im- 
portant source of funds. Final action on finances 
was postponed until next year. 

The Council chairman for 1956 is Mrs. Margaret 
Wingert, who conducted the discussion of the plan 
of work for 1956. Activities of the Council are 
organized under the following goals: 

1. To bring active support of the Council organiza- 
tions to the adult education movement through 
each organization's own activities and through the 
Adult Education Association 

2.To identify needs and problems of participants 
and to discover opportunities for collaboration 
both within the Council and with the Adult 
Education Association 

3. To provide a clearinghouse for exchange of in- 

formation and materials and to facilitate co- 

operation in projects of mutual interest 


More than five and one-half million homemakers who take part in home 
demonstration work throughout the nation will observe their 11th annual 
National Home Demonstration Week from April 29 to May 5. “Today’s Home 


Builds Tomorrow’s World” has come to be known as their guiding principle. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Grace Diem 
San Francisco State College 


The one big problem of education in 1956, 
E. O. Metsy. Nation’s Schools 57, No. 1 (Jan. 
1956 ), pp. 43-47. 

Dean Melby in this article is making a plea for 
more federal aid to public school education and a 
much more dynamic and creative type of leader- 
ship in building the type of education that we need 
for an atomic age. 

The first job as he sees it is to make a realistic 
appraisal of the magnitude of our undertaking. In 
this way he feels we will learn how totally inade- 
quate our present education is and will have a 
firmer basis upon which to build for the future. 

The leadership which he stresses so strongly 
must come both from the professionals and the 
public, because leadership during “the mounting 
education crisis” must be a team responsibility. 

In order to meet this crisis he feels that we must 
begin at once to find a more adequate basis for 
financing our schools, to provide adequate and 
workable facilities for all communities both for 
public school education and higher education, to 
attract well-qualified candidates into the teaching 
profession, and to provide through the schools a 
community educational center which will reflect 
the values of the home, school, and community. 

He believes that we can create a new education, 
magnificent in design and dynamic in action, by 
throwing the value emphasis upon these three 
cultural organs. 


Emotional first aid for the young child, L. B. 
Murpny. Childhood Educ. 32, No. 5 (Jan. 
1956 ), pp. 205-207. 

The author states that while there are no cure-all 
remedies to take care of a child whose feelings 
have been hurt, there are a number of remedies 
that can be applied effectively with love and under- 
standing. She feels that children very often can 
help themselves and help others in developing ways 
of coping with stress and emotional pressure but 


that each child's sorrow, frustration, disappoint- 
ment, and fear are his own and what may be one 
child’s safety valve may be another child's frustra- 
tion. Therefore, the sensitive and resourceful 
teacher needs to find out what helps each in- 
dividual child and in what way the child tries 
to help himself. He can thereby use his ability 
to reinforce the natural recuperative power that 
belongs to each child. 
Tapping resources for curriculum development, 
G. W. Jensen. The Clearing House 30, No. 5 


(Jan. 1956), pp. 295-296. 

Recognizing the fact that the necessity for pro- 
viding rich learning experiences for all youth is 
uppermost in the thoughts of all educators, the 
author feels that there is insufficient leadership of 
a practical nature to effectuate this thesis. He 
believes that schools cannot afford to continue to 
tolerate the present lag between current practices 
and the type of educational policy that should be 
operating. In bringing educational theory closer 
to the level of educational practice, he believes 
that the principal plays a key role. He must not 
only organize his school program to provide oppor- 
tunities for stimulating in-service education but 
he must also develop a permissive atmosphere 
which encourages the free exchange of ideas. In 
this respect the author feels that the principal 
should lead in the development of a curriculum 
laboratory for his school, arrange his budget to 
insure adequate supplies of instructional materials, 
and study the problems involved when current 
materials are used in order that he can assure both 
proper handling and arrangement of physical 
facilities that will expedite their use. 


New viewpoints on discipline, D. W. Banvucn. 
Natl. Parent Teacher 50, No. 3 (Nov. 1955), 
pp. 4-7. 

This article by a well-known psychologist points 
out that both parents and teachers are finding a 
great deal more security in the new concept of dis- 
cipline which does not follow a path of complete 
permissiveness but neither does it encompass dic- 
tatorship or the use of the cudgel. She believes 
that this approach recognizes two phases to 
discipline—both the feelings and the actions, 
whereas the older approach dealt only with the 
actions and left the feelings to handle themselves. 

In summing up her ideas on the subject she 
states that children need to have leadership in 
order to learn how to act, but they also need to 
have freedom to speak about their feelings. This 
freedom to speak should not be used indiscrimi- 
nately but should be restricted to appropriate 
moments and appropriate people. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Marcaret Liston 
Iowa State College 


Indebtedness of individuals in 1955. Survey Cur- 
rent Bus. 36, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 2-4. 
Individual indebtedness rose by a record amount 

in 1955 and reflected expanding demands for new 
automobiles and housing. Total residential mort- 
gage and consumer debt outstanding at the end of 
the year was $1914 billion more than at the end 
of 1954. Of this increase, $5 billion represented 
installment credit used for consumer durables. 

Four-fifths of the increment in installment credit 
used for consumer durables in 1955 was for auto- 
mobiles. Moreover, automobile credit represented 
more than one-fourth of total expenditures for auto- 
mobiles during 1955, the highest proportion of any 
postwar year. This recent increase in the propor- 
tion of new cars bought on time was influenced, 
in part, by the easing of down payments and 
lengthening of payment periods. 

Nonfarm mortgage recordings in 1955 were $1314 
billion higher than in 1954. This increment during 
1955 was almost double the average annual increase 
of $7 billion during the last decade. However, a 
tightening-up was obvious toward the end of the 
year caused by various steps taken to halt the 
trend toward easier credit. 


Growth of consumer instalment credit. Fed. Re- 
serve Bull. 41, No. 12 (Dec. 1955), pp. 1311-1316. 
The level of economic activity during 1955 was 

supported considerably by the $5 billion increase in 

consumer installment credit during the year. At 
the end of October 1955, outstanding installment 
credit amounted to $27 billion and noninstallment 
credit totaled about $714 billion. Increases in both 
short-term and intermediate-term consumer credit 
were appreciably larger than they had been in 

1953 and much larger than in 1954. They were 

accompanied by only moderate growth in repay- 

ments. 


Population threatens prosperity, J. J. SPENCLER. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 34, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1956), 
pp. 85-94. 

Mr. Spengler, professor of economics at Duke 

University, anticipates the probability that the cur- 

rent high rate of population increase in the United 
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States is working against increased productivity, 
growth of national income, and improved living 
standards for our citizens. While the birth rate 
climbs and the mortality rate drops, the increase 
in real per capita income is slowing down. This 
decelerating effect is aggravated by rapidly grow- 
ing populations in otheg countries, thereby increas- 
ing the scarcity and cost of our raw materials. 

The author argues his case, step by step, in 
light of past and prospective growth in relation to 
investment and employment, age and productivity, 
progress and profits. He doubts that technological 
innovations and increased productivity will be 
sufficient to keep up with the rapidly expanding 
demand expected from larger population and higher 
living standards. He illustrates the cost-increasing 
effects of American population growth by our 
present-day water shortages and the doubling of 
the real price of forest products since 1900. 


Influence of age on saving and spending pat- 
terns. Monthly Labor Rev. 78, No. 11 (Nov. 
1955), pp. 1240-1244. 

Marsha M. Froeder of the division of prices and 
cost of living, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
brought up to date a report prepared by Dorothy 
S. Brady of that division in 1949. The article is 
concerned particularly with effects of the age dis- 
tribution of our nation’s population on rates of 
accumulation and uses of savings. Analyses were 
based on data from the Survey of Consumer 
Finances conducted each year since 1946 by the 
Federal Reserve Board in co-operation with the 
Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. 

From the 1946 data the distribution of purposes 
for saving among all spending units was as follows: 
purchase of home or other real estate, 17 per cent; 
investment in business, 5 per cent; consumption, 
including durable goods, 9 per cent; children’s 
future, 17 per cent; contingencies, 33 per cent; and 
retirement, 27 per cent. 

Income, possession of assets, and current savings 
were analyzed in terms of age distributions of 
consumer spending units. Younger and older 
families tend to incur debts or to liquidate their 
assets to satisfy their needs. Their savings were 
directed primarily toward short-run purposes. 
Middle-age groups had more long-run purposes for 
saving, such as education of children; helping chil- 
dren to establish themselves in homes and in occu- 
pations; and developing contingency reserves 
against illness, death, unemployment, disability, 
and retirement. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Gravys I. BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


Dynamics of development—systems in process,’ 

Joun E. ANverson, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Anderson discussed the following aspects of 
development: 

Openness. The developing organism is an open 
system in which irreversible changes occur as a re- 
sult of activities within the system and interaction 
with the environment. Control is progressively 
modified in time so that there is some capacity for 
self-repair and correction. 

Activation. The human system has been de- 
scribed on two levels: a physico-chemical machine 
which takes in food and converts it into action and 
waste products, and, second, sensory-neuro mus- 
cular mechanism which changes stimulation into 
behavior. The energy of the child is an invaluable 
tool for his guidance and direction. 

Growth. With time the living organism increases 
in size and complexity until maturity or a terminal 
point is reached. 

Selection. With development the human organ- 
ism purchases efficiency at the cost of versatility. 

Learning is the modification of behavior as the 
result of stimulation, and is time-free in the sense 
of organizational time. 

Mechanization. In the process of development 
the growing person mechanizes or ritualizes much 
of his behavior. Achieving maturity is largely a 
matter of successively ritualizing one series of re- 
sponses after another and incorporating them into 
the behavioral system. Advantages are, first, less 
time is needed for such responses; second, energy 
is freed for responding to other aspects of the situa- 
tion; third, higher level integrations become possi- 
ble as units are incorporated into larger systems. 

Cumulation. The origins of present behavior go 
far back into the life history; consequently, it is 
necessary to have the historical approach as to 
causes as well as present stimulation. 

Hierarchization. There are sudden as well as 
gradual transformations of behavior with each 
change followed by a period of gradual adaptation. 


* Speech given at the Conference on the Concept of 
Development—Thirty Years of Child Development Research 
at the University of Minnesota, December 8-10, 1955. 
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Thus, the skilled performer can accomplish all the 
feats of the unskilled plus many at a higher level. 

Symbolization. Through the symbolic process 
man is able to represent his experiences which can 
be separated from their context and manipulated in 
and for themselves. 


Developmental theory in education,’ WILLAnn C. 

Otson, University of Michigan. 

The wholistic view of development emphasizes 
concepts based on research, plus generalizations 
and synthesis of findings, which tend to be inter- 
disciplinary. This may be outlined as follows: 

I. Physical factors 

1. The growth process creates needs to be satis- 
fied through the environment. 

2. The individual's rate of energy is relatively con- 
stant regardless of the varying ways energy is 
used from time to time. 

8. Deprivation can more easily cause a drop below 
the child’s growth potential than can extra nur- 
ture produce a rise at a given time. 

4. Usually there is compensatory striving to over- 
come early deprivation. 

II. School achievement factors 
A rapid grower will accomplish his develop- 
mental tasks earlier than a slower-growing child. 

2. There is a family resemblance in all measure- 
ments of growth, achievement, and behavior in 
children. 

III. Social behavior and achievement 

1. There is commonly a positive relationship be- 

tween socioeconomic status and any aspect of 

growth measurement. 

The immediate family and social class determine 

occupational choice; the quality of performance 

within occupational class strongly reflects bio- 
logical attributes. 

3. Behavioral problems may be viewed as a con- 
flict between environmental demands and the 
ability of the child to meet them. 

IV. Emotional balance 

1. In general, slowly growing children have early 

histories of child-rearing practices characterized 

by more conflicts and emotional stress than have 
rapidly growing children. 

Emotional disturbance will be shown in symp- 

toms relating to the developmental aspect char- 

acteristic of the level at which the upsetting ex- 
periences happened. 

3. Two children, equally well grown, will vary in 
production according to the optimal degree of 
security, affection, and lack of frustration ex- 


perienced. 
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Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


Studies on enzymatic tenderization of meat: 
I. Basic technique and histological observa- 
tions of enzymatic action, H. Wanc and N. 
Maynarp. Food Research 20, No. 6 ( Nov.-Dec., 
1955), pp. 587-597. 

Meat samples were examined histologically to 
determine the effects of two proteolytic enzymes, 
commercial papain (a component of meat tender- 
izers) and a fungal enzyme preparation, on the 
structural characteristics of meat. In frozen-dried 
meat, satisfactory meat-enzyme contact was ob- 
tained by dissolving the enzyme in the rehydrating 
liquid, but in fresh meat enzyme penetration was 
limited to less than 1 mm in an hour. 

Both enzymes were found to attack muscle fiber 
protein, nuclei of muscle fibers and of cells in the 
endomysia, but not to attack collagenous or elastic 
fibers. The final mushy appearance of the meat 
seemed to result from merging of sarcolemma-free 
fibers following disintegration of striations in muscle 
fibers. 


Effect of irradiation on meat fats, M. Sripney, 
U. J. Lewis, and B. S. Scuwecert. J. Agr. & Food 
Chem. 3, No. 11 (Nov. 1955), pp. 958-960. 
Peroxide values, carbonyl oxygen, and free fatty 

acid content were determined in pork and beef fat 

which had been irradiated by gamma rays. The 
major change was observed in peroxide values. 

Peroxide values of non-rendered beef fat were 

higher in samples treated and stored in oxygen 

permeable membranes than in samples in oxygen 
impermeable membranes. Pork fat was found to be 
more stable following irradiation than was beef fat. 

Higher dosage levels resulted in lower peroxide 

values and higher free fatty acid contents. No off- 

odors were noted after irradiation and storage of 
fats, which suggested that fat was not responsible 
for off-odors. 


Antibiotic introduced as spoilage inhibitor for 
fresh poultry, W. H. Miter. Food Eng. 28, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 43-48, 194. 

Commercial use of an antibiotic in processing 
food has been made possible by action of the Food 
and Drug Administration in clearing Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline, sold under trade name of 
Acronize, for use in and on uncooked poultry. 
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The antibiotic is dissolved in the cooling slush 
for eviscerated birds, which take up sufficient 
antibiotic to extend the storage life under com- 
mercial refrigeration 3 or 4 times longer than 
untreated birds. The treatment introduces econo- 
mies in reducing packaging and cutting costs by 
transferring this function from retail outlet to 
processing plant; in permitting scalding at higher 
temperatures; and in reducing shipping costs. 
The antibiotic is heat labile and so can be expected 
to be destroyed in cooking. Other possible uses 
of the antibiotic are: extending freshness of fish 
by incorporating it in the ice used for cooling; 
protecting beef carcasses by injecting either the 
dead carcass or the live animal prior to the time 
of slaughter. 


Water absorption during reconstitution of dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables, J. I. Smpson, 
I. C. L. Canc, E. C. and M. C. BoLtMaAN. 
Food Tech. 9, No. 12 (Dec. 1955), pp. 608- 
612. 

The effects of changes in water to product ratios 
and of increases in initial temperature on water 
absorption and palatability of several dehydrated 
vegetables and fruits were investigated. 

In general, the absorption of water was gradual 
regardless of the amount of water present. Increas- 
ing the initial temperature of water caused some 
increases in water absorption in diced potatoes, 
sweet corn, and apple slices but resulted in de- 
creased water absorption in green beans and flaked 
onions. 

Samples of reconstittited sweet corn, flaked onions, 
and apple slices paired to compare effect of high 
and low water absorption showed only slight differ- 
ences in palatability. 


The effect of water impurities on the flavor of 
brewed coffee, E. E. Locxnart, C. L. Tucker, 
and M. C. Merritt. Food Research 20, No. 6 
(Nov.-Dec., 1955), pp. 598-605. 

Taste threshold values for a series of chemical 
components likely to be found in water were deter- 
mined by using triangle tests. Coffee was then pre- 
pared using threshold concentrations. 

The judges were not able to detect differences in 
flavor when the concentration of ions in the coffee 
was near the threshold value. In general, these con- 
centrations were higher than were those usually 
found in local water supplies. It was concluded 
that the inorganic components of water supplies 
should not cause detectable differences in flavor of 
coffee. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by Tess: AGAN 
Kansas State College 


Housing for aged. J. Housing 12, No. 8 (Oct. 

1955), pp. 407, 418. 

In a workshop on “Special Problems of Housing 
Aged in Low Rent Developments” several ideas 
were presented. 

Before the housing and land clearance authorities 
of St. Louis included units designed especially for 
the aged in each of two new projects, they con- 
ducted research to determine the demand. Their 
sample included couples with the husband 60 years 
of age or older, whose income was $2800 or less, 
and whose rent for present housing was $60 a 
month or less. It was found that about 44 per cent 
were potential residents of a low-rent project for 
the aged but were unfavorable toward multi-story 
projects. 

Because the total cost for any development bears 
directly on the rental charged, the units for aged 
couples cannot exceed an average gross area of 400 
square feet, or 300 to 350 square feet for single 
occupancy. Great care must be taken to centralize 
compact yet efficient living, dining, sleeping, and 
bath areas rather than separate rooms. Use of the 
usual compact kitchen units force the aged to bend 
almost to the floor 20 to 30 times a day to reach 
objects in the compact space. 

A “bill of rights” for the aged included the right 
to be treated as persons, to be treated as adults, to 
have a say about their lives, the right to a future, 
to fun and companionship, and to be old. 


Housing market analysis—process described in 
theory, in practice, L. Wrvnicx. J. Housing 12, 
No. 11 (Dec. 1955), pp. 432-435+. 

All market analyses are performed to reduce the 
uncertainty inherent in every investment whose suc- 
cess de pends on market action. A housing market 
analysis is designed to furnish an estimate of how 
many dwelling units consumers—acting under the 
restraints of income, prices, and the competition of 
other goods and services—are likely to buy or rent. 

The nature of housing. (1) Housing is extremely 
long-lived. In consequence, a large proportion of all 
the houses ever built in most communities are still 
standing and occupied. This inventory is a large 
multiple of the number of new houses added each 
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year. The number of years required to recover the 
capital outlay from operating income tends to be 
long. (2) The standing stock of houses competes 
with new production. Thus every large-scale hous- 
ing market analysis must consider the number, 
prices, and availability of dwelling units in the 
standing inventory. (3) Housing is immobile. Local 
demand is confined to an area within a 90-minute 
journey to work in major centers of employment. 
(4) A local housing market consists of a series of 
interrelated submarkets, the most important of 
which are location, type of structure, age, and de- 
sign. (5) Single family houses are built on vacant 
land and not usually on redeveloped land. 
Consumer behavior. (1) The rule is one house 
per customer, and only a few customers are without 
a house. (2) Household formation is the primary 
long-run demand factor. Over a period of time, the 
volume of construction bears a close relation to the 
volume of household formation. (3) New house- 
holds do not buy new homes. (4) The quantity of 
space consumers wish to occupy bears a consistent 
relation to the size and composition of the house- 
hold. (5) The consumer's monthly outlay for hous- 
ing can be approximated from knowledge of his in- 
come. (6) Most buyers of new and existing houses 
finance part or all of the purchase price with mort- 


gage credit. 


A home plus a job in Florida, J. Sennuvc. J. Life- 
time Living 21, No. 7 (Jan. 1956), pp. 64-65. 
The plan for a home plus a part-time job is on 

the design boards of a multi-million-dollar building 

concern in Florida. It envisages the,construction of 
at least 10,000 retirement homes within the next 

10 years in from 3 to 12 complete towns. There will 

be small industry in each community so that resi- 

dents may have part-time work if they desire. 

Sponsoring and co-operating groups are labor 
unions and corporations on behalf of their retirees. 

The houses will be priced from $5,000 to $7,950, 
and monthly payments will be from $35 to $45. 
The builders will arrange a first mortgage covering 
about two-thirds of the cost of the house. After a 
down payment of only $200, the co-operating 
sponsor will take a second mortgage. 

Most retirees want two-bedroom, one-bath houses 
with screened porches. Other features to be in- 
cluded are: large storage spaces for accumulated 
belongings; concrete block construction on one 
level, eliminating stairs; extra large window space; 
asphalt tile floors to reduce danger of slipping; and 
built-in shelves and other facilities at a suitable 
height for the aged. 
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Contributed by Jane HarTMAN 
Maryland Department of Health 


Menus for mass feeding, C. E. BLAckBuRNE. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 39, No. 12 (Dec. 1955), pp. 
41-47. 

In order to ease the menu planning job in busi- 
ness and industrial cafeterias, a packaged food pro- 
gram is offered. Menus for each week day during 
December, January, and February appear with sug- 
gestions for soup, three entrees, as well as several 
vegetables, salads, and desserts. The guide is to be 
printed for each season, with the next one scheduled 
for the March issue. 

A sales promotion campaign may increase interest 
in eating in plant cafeterias. For example, a soup 
may be served free to all those who visit the cafe- 
teria on a certain day. Suppliers may co-operate in 
promoting sales of their products by donating free 
foods for their advertising value. 


Food should look good enough to eat, N. Tucker. 
Modern Hosp. 85, No. 6 ( Dec. 1955), pp. 116-120. 
The author, a dietetic intern, emphasizes that 

food service must be considered from the aesthetic 
standpoint as well as that of nutritional adequacy. 
While well-planned menus and good-quality prod- 
ucts are basic to a high standard of food product, 
food merchandising must always be given con- 
sideration. “Among these, possible ways of improv- 
ing food service through merchandising are: pre- 
senting an appealing food display (which includes 
cleanliness of serving counter and area as well as 
neatness and good arrangement of the display and 
the use of eye-catching food items through effective 
garnishing ), presenting a variety from meal to meal 
and from day to day and including an occasional 
surprise element in the menu offering.” 

Principles of food merchandising as they may be 
applied in a practical way are discussed; for exam- 
ple, “place salads on the display counter in straight, 
even rows so that the basic line of the salad is uni- 
form for each row.” An illustration is given. 

A brief summary of types of garnishes for salads, 
vegetables, and desserts is included, as well as a list 
of 20 “favorite combinations.” 


Holiday tray favors, R. N. Reuntnc. Hospital Met. 
80, No. 5 (Nov.-Dec., 1955), pp. 39-40. 
Eleven examples of holiday tray favors for Christ- 
mas are minutely described and illustrated. All who 
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are interested in adding a note of festivity to holi- 
day tables and trays will want to file this reference. 


Employee attitudes are surveyed to improve 
personnel relations, Suarrer. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 31, No. 12 (Dec. 1955), pp. 1246-1250. 
At the University of Kansas Medical Center, an 

attempt was made to improve communications 

with dietary employees so that labor relations would 
improve and the ultimate goal of improving food 
service to patients would be reached. It was recog- 
nized that dietitians have technical knowledge re- 
quired to manage food services yet may know little 
about what goes on in the minds of employees. 
Two hundred employees in the dietary depart- 
ment completed an employee attitude questionnaire 
developed by a managing consultant. Twenty-four 
questions, such as “Does your supervisor treat you 

fair and square? always... usually ...seldom.. . 

never,” were asked. Replies were evaluated and 

questions were classified, indicating nine areas of 
employee relations. Results were shared with all 
dietitians and supervisors. The training dietitian 
also discussed results with employees in each unit. 

An unfavorable answer from 25 per cent or more 
of those responding in any one unit indicated that 

the dietitian or supervisor could perhaps show im- 

provement. The survey proved that dietitians and 

employees can work together as a team when com- 
munications are effective. 


Serving successful seafood, ALBERTA MACFARLANE, 
ET AL. Inst. Mag. 38, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 97-119. 
There is an abundance of fresh- and salt-water 

fish on the market today, and, due to improved 

processing and distributing facilities, a much greater 
variety of seafood is available in every locality. The 

160 varieties of edible fish available offer a wide 

choice to the consumer and quantity food manager. 

Fish makes an important contribution to the menu 

because it is a valuable source of high-quality pro- 

tein and essential vitamins and minerals. 

Excellent information concerning the selection, 
care, and preparation of fish and shellfish is pre- 
sented. Included is “A Guide for Buying Fish” 
reproduced from the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The many methods of cooking seafood are de- 
scribed, and pictures illustrating some of the steps 
in fish cookery as well as the finished products are 
given. Several seafood recipes from outstanding 
food service operations are also included. 

For those interested in serving a variety of delec- 
table seafood dishes, this article should prove help- 
ful. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by B. 
Monroe County Department of Social Welfare 
Rochester, New York 


Nutritional status of the aging, H. D. Cuore, 
MD, L. Brestow, MD. Am. J. Public Health & 
Nation's Health 46, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 61-67. 
In the summer and fall of 1948 and early 1949 

a study was made of 577 subjects over the age of 

50. Follow-up examinations were made of 350 of 

them in 1952 and 1955. During the seven-year 

period 1948 through 1954, 88 of the subjects died. 

Heart and other circulatory diseases caused the 

greatest number of deaths. 

Obesity often is associated with cardiac deaths. 
In this study the group of individuals 16 per cent 
overweight had a death rate from cardiovascular- 
renal disease of nearly twice that of individuals in 
the average weight group. 

Upon investigation of blood levels of vitamin A, 
niacin, and ascorbic acid, it was found that the 
death rate in individuals with low concentration of 
each and of all three was higher than in those 
people having normal or high blood concentrations. 


“Metropolis”—what city people think of their 
medical services, E. L. Koos. Am. J. Public 
Health & Nation's Health 45, No. 12 (Dec. 1955), 
pp. 1551-1557. 

The survey of 1,000 families was made in a city 
of 350,000 people. Most of the families did not 
object to the cost of a physician’s services, but 
64 per cent did criticize today’s patient-physician 
relationship. They felt that the relationship was 
too impersonal. 

Regarding hospital costs 82 per cent of the people 
felt that they were too high. Seventy-one per cent 
believed that hospital care was unsatisfactory. 
Many of these people were unable to say just why 
they thought the care inadequate. 

In general, the people were not aware of the 
functions and effectiveness of the health depart- 
ment. It was regarded mostly as a health police 
department for enforcing health regulations. 

Use of quasiprofessional care provided by non- 
medical personnel was confined mostly to the lower 
socioeconomic group. The reason that these people 
went to such nonmedical personnel was more 
psychological than economic. They objected to the 
impersonal treatment in clinics. The higher socio- 
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economic groups generally knew nothing about 
these nonmedical personnel or saw no reason why 
they should be prohibited from practicing or com- 
pelled to practice under strict regulations. 

More people were satisfied with the coverage 
of Blue Cross than of Blue Shield. Probably the 
difference was that Blue Cross more nearly covers 
the entire cost than does Blue Shield. 


Clothing for children, R. J. Scorr. Cornell Univ. 

Exten. Bull. No. 328, May 1953, 15 pp. 

Young children need clothing that allows for 
growth and enables them to help in dressing them- 
selves. For babies, a few items, such as shirts, 
diapers, and lightweight blankets, are sufficient. 
As they grow older, sweaters, dresses, and buntings 
may be added to the wardrobe. All garments 
should have comfortable openings to make dressing 
an easy operation. 

As a child begins to creep, he should have gar- 
ments that do not interfere with his knee action. 
Any clothing should be loose, lightweight, and 
flexible. 

If children are given the opportunity, many of 
them can learn to dress themselves during their 
first four years. Buttons and buttonholes need to 
be large enough for inexperienced fingers to man- 
age. Bands and openings should be placed where 
the child can see and reach them easily. 

Specifications of wardrobe items for children 
2 to 6 years are given in this bulletin. 


How to select children’s shoes, J. M. Swarrout. 
Today's Health 33, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), pp. 26- 
28. 

Properly fitting shoes for children help to assure 
normal well-formed feet for adults. Shoes should 
be comfortable and allow freedom of movement 
of the ankles. Leather still is the best material for 
shoes. 

Children with foot disorders need custom-made 
shoes instead of commercial orthopedic shoes. Any 
such disorder should be treated on the recommen- 
dation of a physician. 

Sandals for summer wear are acceptable if they 
are well constructed. They allow rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture from the feet. 

Well-fitting shoes should conform to the natural 
shape of the foot. New shoes must be large enough 
to allow for some growth. Parents should check 
shoes every six weeks to see if they still fit well. 
Good shoes for children are oxfords with blunt 
toes, leather soles, and rubber heels. The “blucher” 
style has these features. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre: Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Measurement of the needle heat generated during 
the sewing of wool and wool-nylon fabrics, 
E. B. Freperick and W. Zaciesoy.o. Textile Re- 
search J. 25, No. 12 (Dec. 1955), pp. 1025-1029. 
Excessive needle heat in sewing of synthetic 

fabrics and blends can cause melting of fibers and 
encrustation on the needle. The sewing thread may 
be weakened, fused, or broken. Special fabric fin- 
ishes can reduce friction and heat by making fabric 
and yarns more slippery. Slower machine speeds, 
needle cooling devices, and treatment of the thread 
have also been attempted. 

Needle heat was measured with thermocouples. 
Needles were also examined for discoloration due to 
heat. All-wool fabric caused higher needle tempera- 
tures in sewing than did a wool-nylon blended fab- 
ric. This was due to the nature of the wool fiber 
surface. The temperature of the needle rose sud- 
denly when sewing stopped, because the cooling 
action of moving air stopped. This increased heat 
melted synthetic thread and damaged cotton 
thread. 

Finishes to reduce friction were found helpful in 
keeping needle heat below the melting point of 
nylon. Suggested ways of reducing needle heat in- 
cluded: holes in the needle and grooved needles to 
increase surface area for cooling, and internal cool- 
ing by compressed air or gas. 


Weft tension in weaving, M. W. H. Townsenp. 
J. Textile Inst. 46, No. 10 (Oct. 1955), pp. 699- 
712. 

Variations in tension of weft yarns cause faults in 
fabric when the cloth is removed from the loom and 
the yarns relax. These faults, such as selvage distor- 
tion, weft bars, and cockle, can be caused by un- 
equal tension in the preparation of the yarn or by 
unequal tension when the yarn is pulled from the 
shuttle on the loom. 

The unwinding tension is greater near the end of 
a pirn than when a pirn is full. Thus there is a 
fault at every pirn change, particularly on a single- 
shuttle loom. A method was developed to record 
automatically on paper the weft tension as the 
shuttle travels across the loom. The data showed 
that as the yarn unwinds from a straight-tube pirn, 
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the conical shape becomes increasingly shallow and 
the tension increases. Pirns can be prepared with- 
out cores, but they may collapse. 

A conical-base pirn was found to level out the 
tension changes and also to reduce weft breakage. 
The use of straight-tube pirns dates from earlier 
automatic looms with cruder weft feelers, but 
conical-base pirns will work satisfactorily on a mod- 
ern loom with slight modifications. 


Development of an enzymatic method for meas- 
uring changes in cotton, D. Pesant, R. L. W. 
Fargunar, and B. A. McLaren. Can. Textile J.* 
72, No. 26 (Dec. 30, 1955), pp. 33-36. 

Because enzymes are so specific, they are par- 
ticularly adapted to measuring changes in textile 
fibers. Cellulase produced by the yeast Aspergillus 
niger is especially suitable for use on cotton. Rates 
of action of the enzyme depend upon the molecular 
dimensions of the enzyme and the crystallinity of 
the cellulose. Amorphous regions seem to be at- 
tacked more rapidly than are crystalline regions. 

In this study, pure cellulose, unpurified cotton 
fibers, and purified cotton fibers were used as sub- 
strates. Samples were ground in a Wiley mill using 
screen number 20. The enzyme was dissolved in 
Walpole’s acetate buffer. After incubation, the 
dried substrates were weighed and the percentage 
weight loss was calculated. 

Drying time of 3 hours at 105°C and incubation 
for 5 hours at 50°C were found to be satisfactory. 
A 6 per cent enzyme concentration, 100 mg sub- 
strate samples, and pH of 4.5 were recommended. 


Optical brighteners in detergents, A. E. Srmecrist. 
Soap & Chem. Specialties 31, No. 11 ( Nov. 1955), 
pp. 44-47, 127. 

Optical brighteners are colorless or nearly color- 
less substances that are able to transform invisible 
ultraviolet light into visible fluorescent light which 
is re-emitted. Optical brighteners can make textiles 
look whiter and brighter without blueing or bleach- 
ing because they reflect more visible light than they 
receive from the visible spectrum. 

To be used in detergents, optical brighteners 
should be suitable for the great variety of fibers 
that appear in the family wash. The brightener must 
withstand water softeners, bleaches, and the alka- 
line pH of the detergent during laundering. Correct 
solubility and affinity for the fibers are also essen- 
tial. 


*223 Victoria Ave., Westmount, Montreal 6, P.Q., 
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Special Education for the Exceptional. By MERLE 
Frampton and Exrena Boston: Porter 
Sargent Publisher, 1955. Vol. I, Introduction 
and Problems, 453 pp., $5.50; Vol. II, Physically 
Handicapped and Special Health Problems, 677 
pp., $5.50. 

Special Education for the Exceptional, Volumes | 
and II, are the most comprehensive and inclusive 
books in this field of education. They have been 
prepared by authorities to inform the parents of 
exceptional children, the lay public, professional 
educators, and the medical profession of the most 
recent research influencing the education of handi- 
capped boys and girls. Each volume is a unit in 
itself. The books are published by Porter Sargent, 
who is well known for his reliable publications 
relative to the handicapped. 

Volume I is devoted to a general survey of 
special education. No one knows exactly the num- 
ber of exceptional children of school age in the 
United States, but it has been estimated that about 
one-eighth of the total school population or be- 
tween 4 and 5 million are exceptional children. 
Volume I would be particularly helpful to advanced 
college students, administrators, and supervisors 
who are interested in exploring such problems as: 
adequate financing of programs, where and how 
the exceptional should be educated, public rela- 
tions, guidance, vocational rehabilitation, the ade- 
quate training of teaching and administrative 
leadership, proper housing, development of instruc- 
tional materials, and adequate research programs, 
all of which are vital if the handicapped are helped 
to become more nearly self-supporting and self- 
respecting citizens of our nation. 

Volume II is devoted to the physically handi- 
capped and to special health problems. 

Volumes I and II are similar in organization. 
Many authors and organizations have contributed 
to each volume; therefore, many points of view are 
presented. Each contributor is recognized as an 
authority in his field. Both volumes present accurate 
research findings, up-to-date materials, and current 
methodology. The reference lists are especially 
outstanding. Bibliographies for each section are 
organized into these categories: general references, 
audio-visual references, educational references, 


medical references, parental and social work ref- 
erences, psychological references, and vocational 
guidance references. Listings of periodicals, official 
and voluntary agencies, and colleges with programs 
for exceptional education are also included. 

The format for each volume is dense, and each 
sentence is packed with information. The section 
headings are very attractive, but the size of the 
print on the reading page is small and in spots 
tedious. Volume II has more than 20 splendid 
photographs, but otherwise illustrations are limited. 

Throughout both volumes emphasis is placed on 
the necessity of developing educational programs 
which encourage co-operation along a broad front. 
Both volumes further emphasize the education of 
the total child and in a public school atmosphere 
whenever possible and sensible. This is in agree- 
ment with our prevailing philosophy of education. 
It is pointed out that the major handicap confront- 
ing exceptional children is the attitude of teachers 
and educators, as well as persons in other pro- 
fessions, toward the child who is physically or 
mentally different. The problem of educating the 
exceptional is large enough to command the interest 
not only of state and local school systems but also 
of colleges and universities and the citizenry as a 
whole.—Marcaret A. CoLeman, University of 
Alabama. 


When Teachers Face Themselves. By Anrraur 
T. Jersmp. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955, 
169 pp., $3.25. 

This is a publication of the Horace Mann— 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, based on 
the recent study of the author and several co- 
workers of the relation between self-understanding 
and education. The discussion centers on the 
teacher whose “understanding and acceptance of 
himself is the most important requirement in any 
effort he makes to help students to know themselves 
and to gain healthy attitudes of self-acceptance.” 
This book is the fourth in a series of writings carry- 
ing the theme “that education should help children 
and adults to know themselves and to develop 
healthy attitudes of self-acceptance” and specifically 
considers what the concepts of self-understanding 
and self-acceptance mean for the teachers. 

The theory underlying the study comes from the 
areas of developmental psychology, psychoanalytic 
psychology, and philosophical inquiries into the 
meaning of man’s existence. The study itself in- 
volved four procedures: a survey of reactions of 
more than a thousand teachers and students to the 
idea of self-understanding as a basic aim in educa- 
tion; a series of personal conferences with 80 people 
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who indicated in the first study that they would 
like personal help; a survey of personal problems as 
revealed by 229 written responses to an inventory; 
and ratings and evaluations of lectures and dis- 
cussions dealing with various aspects of self- 
understanding by many small groups and several 
large classes. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to dis- 
cussion of the following personal problems and 
concerns; anxiety, loneliness, search for meaning, 
sex, hostility, and compassion. While it is true that 
if a person would study the other publications in 
this series, the material included in this presentation 
would be more meaningful, it is not necessary to 
do so, because much of value can be gained from 
this one thought-provoking volume. Since home 
economists are placing much emphasis on personal 
development of the individual and seeking methods 
for self-understanding and self-acceptance, this book 
should be of value in the personal reading of all 
professional home economists as well as for refer- 
ence for mature students at the graduate level. 
It should prove especially helpful to the college 
teacher who is searching for excellent examples of 
techniques to use in developing and reporting 
research studies in education. For all who read it, 
a better understanding should result not only of 
self but also of others with whom they work and 
live——June Coztne, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Nature’s Second Sun. By Donaup James McLean. 
London and Toronto: Wm. Heinemann, 1954, 
130 pp., 10s, 6d. 

This book is based on the author's experience 
as principal of a large and rowdy secondary school 
in Australia. It is an important book for all educa- 
tors, and to us who are committed to a family- 
centered program, this small volume has special 
significance. 

Mr. McLean amazed his staff when amidst near 
chaos and flagrant violations of rules of conduct, 
he abolished the traditional corporal punishment. 
Instead of beatings the author suggested keeping 
an index file of violators. As he stated, 


Boys who commit infringements of the rules are to be 
sent to me. Al! I propose to do is find out what they have 
done; why they have done it will appear in time. 


Much of the book is devoted to the why of the 
deviant behavior of some of his pupils. This is 
done by careful presentation of data gathered by 
the author from the essays of his pupils, from im- 
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pressions of home visits, from interviews with the 
students and their parents. 

The reader is warned by Professor Lawreys in 
the “Foreword,” that the friendly and informal 
style “. . . may lead readers to underestimate the 
originality and importance of the contribution he 
[McLean] makes.” This is a fair warning, for this 
volume is written in a clear and concise style and 
is remarkably free of pedagogical jargon and 
pedantic generalizations. 

Mr. McLean brings sharply into focus the role 
of the teacher in fostering mental hygiene. He 
suggests, “. . . schools should be mental hygiene 
clinics as well as centers of learning . . .” (p. 101) 
and “The function of the schoolmaster is to let the 
parent or child talk or think his own way through 
his own decision.” 

But it is the family which provides the child 
with the basic ingredients for successful adjustment 
in life. “The bleakest places of this earth are not 
tundras but homes where hygiene is more im- 
portant than love.” (p. 28) 

The author chides the teachers because, in spite 
of the knowledge which has accumulated about 
“the human mind and its motivations, school- 
teachers go on teaching as if Freud and John Bowl- 
by had never existed.” 

The thesis of this book is its title. It is neither 
startling nor new; yet it is well worth repeating: 
“I tell thee Love is Nature’s second sun 
Causing a spring of virtues where he shines.”— 
VLADIMIR DE Lissovoy, New York State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Identity and Interpersonal Competence. By Net- 
son N. Foore and Leonarp S. Cotrrett, Jr. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955, 
305 pp., $5. 

This volume presents a new approach both to 
family research and to its application. For these rea- 
sons it is significant not only for the researcher but 
for the family life educator and agency worker as 
well. 

The authors find as essential and central for re- 
search an understanding of marriage and family in 
terms of interpersonal relations. Competence. in 
interpersonal relations, according to them, is a 
means by which members of the family are able to 
interact effectively in achieving their common ends 
and their individual self-expression and develop- 
ment. It is also their belief that the best family 
research will be done when the subjects are as 
interested in the research, its outcomes, and its 
application as is the researcher, Only by participat- 
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THEY SAY... 


“I believe that Mary Catharine Starr’s book will do more in 
stimulating sound teaching of management than any book 
that we have available at the present time. Its recognition 
of persistent problems is a valuable aspect of the book.” 
. . » “The entire idea is wonderful. The illustrations, the 
cover, chapter titles and presentation are very inspirational.” 
. . » “It does just a beautiful job of incorporating and apply- 


ing management to all areas of homemaking.” 


“I’m thrilled with it. It should interest stu- 
dents because of its challenging approach, its 
understanding of young people, and its attrac- 
tive format.” . . . “The line drawings offer 
many ideas for bulletin boards and other 
teaching aids. . . . The way in which boys 
and men are shown in the shared role of 
homemaker is very good. The fact that older 
people are included in family groups is real- 
istic and helpful in interpreting family life 
today.” 
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ing in finding solutions for problems will families 
and/or communities be deeply interested in bring- 
ing about changes for better family living in our 
rapidly changing social pattern. 

Ten salient social trends distinctive of the 1950's 
are listed as: (1) the persistent tension of the 
global political situation; (2) the rapidity of indus- 
trial development; (3) large-scale types of organi- 
zation—both public and private; (4) the rate of 
movement of Americans from place to place; (5) the 
wide-scale and rapid growth of leisure; (6) the re- 
lations of freedom and equality between the sexes; 
(7) the ability to choose to have or not to have 
children; (8) personality becoming an object of 
popular concern; (9) scientific research becoming 
a major industry; and (10) the social sciences em- 
barking upon an experimental phase with strong 
emphasis upon application of results to real-life 
situations and policy decisions. 

The authors view the task of future family re- 
search to be that of generalizing the conditions 
under which the person becomes competent to han- 
dle the dynamic world he confronts. The special 


duty of family studies will be to focus upon the 
intimate processes by which a person is constituted 
through interaction with those upon whom his iden- 
tity most depends—his family members. The authors 
contend that the present concept of adjustment 
masks a conservative ethic or value judgment, while 
competence denotes capabilities to meet and deal 
with a changing world, to formulate ends, and to 
implement them. 

The components of competence are six and hy- 
potheses are developed regarding each: (1) health, 
(2) intelligence, (3) empathy (the ability correctly 
to interpret the attitudes and intentions of others), 
(4) autonomy (ease in giving and receiving evalua- 
tions of self and others), (5) judgment (ability to 
weigh alternatives and make decisions), (6) crea- 
tivity (ability to develop fresh perspectives ). 

A splendid chapter is developed on family- 
serving agencies classified as medical agencies, eco- 
nomic agencies, protective agencies, counseling 
agencies, educational agencies, and recreational 
agencies. In conclusion, the statement is made that 
the United States has no family policy. No public 
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NO SQUARE PEGS IN ROUND HOLES! 
Let us help you find the job you want... 
at the salary you want 
Register now . . . Get full details on 
ideal positions including: 


FOOD SERVICE: campus administrator, production 
managers, tea rooms, supervisors for college and in- 
dustry cafeterias $6000 to $7000 


HEIB: interior decorator, test kitchens, TV and public 
relations $5200 up 


TEACHERS: all areas, all states, salaries open 
We specialize in the home economics field. 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
30 Years of Placement Experience 


agencies really represent the family. The American 
Home Economics Association is listed among the 
private agencies, but our responsibility toward 
families in the community is thought to be narrowly 
conceived. 

The book is probably worth its cost for one serv- 
ice alone whict. it renders: It contains a bibliograph- 
ical index of all American family research, 1945-54. 

It is a stimulating volume—a must for all those in 
the graduate field and a thought-provoker for all 
persons interested in the family. 

“, .. A community which organizes its activity so 
that it maximizes the number of healthy, intelligent, 
self-directing citizens, capable of viewing situations 
from perspectives other than their own, of weighing 
alternatives and making decisions, of defining new 
goals and inventing ways of achieving them, is in 
fact a democratic community and is producing 
members who can sustain it against all pessimistic 
theories of human nature and the social order.” 
—Mmuprep I. Morcan, Florida State University. 


Chemistry and Food Preparation. By Manion C. 
Prunp. Fourth edition. Provo, Utah: Brigham 
Young University, 1955, $2.65 plus mailing 
charges, spiral bound. (Available from the 
author, 1291 N. 9th East, Provo, Utah.) 

Most professional courses in home economics 
require chemistry, but students are skeptical of its 
need. The writer finds two reasons for student 
criticism: (1) Chemistry teachers adhere to tradi- 
tional subject matter without knowledge of home 
economics needs. (2) Home economics teachers do 
not utilize the. chemistry taught. 

Dr. Pfund, in her manual of Chemistry and Food 
Preparation, attempts to span this gap. The manual 
is meticulously worked out; the directions are ex- 
plicit; equipment needs are carefully listed; suit- 
able references are included; and the questions at 
the end of each experiment are a useful guide to 
student and teacher. 

The majority of home economics departments 
would need to revise their practices as well as 
their physical facilities were the manual to be used 
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as intended. However, the manual can serve as a 
most valuable source of material for any teacher 
of foods in her current situation—ELeanor O. 
Barnes, University of Arkansas. 


House Design. By Avice WaucH. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Company, 1955, 
91 pp., $2.75. 

As a classroom manual, this book will provide a 
common-sense approach for students in housing. It 
includes many of the high lights which should be 
considered in selecting a house to suit the needs of 
a family. Both the interior and exterior design of 
the house are included and illustrated with simple 
sketches. A summary of the historic design of houses 
gives the student a basis for understanding housing 
and increasing her judgment in selecting a suitable 
house.—Maryjorie P, Bennion, Logan, Utah. 


Water: The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1955. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1955, 751 pp., $2. 

Since the present use of, and future need for, 
water is receiving nation-wide study, the 1955 Year- 
book, Water, is a timely and valuable compilation 
of information. The book consists of 96 papers 
on all subject-matter areas associated with the need, 
origin, consumption, management, and conservation 
of water and on the complex relationship of water 
to soils, to plant and animal growth, and to its 
effect on humans. 

The book is outstanding as a source of general 
information. The authors of the individual papers 
are nationally accepted authorities in the particular 
subject-matter area on which they write. In general, 
the writers present factual, semitechnical informa- 
tion which helps one gain more knowledge of the 
nature, behavior, and conservation of water in 
agriculture. 

The book is written and presented in a manner to 
serve as excellent background or reference reading 
for students. Too, the table of contents, good index, 
variety of charts and illustrations, as well as a list 
of additional references provide a compact desk 
reference for all who work directly or indirectly 
in the development and growth of rural America.— 
Louise RosENFELD, Iowa Extension Service. 


Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. By 
ANNA DEPLANTER Bowes and Cuarwes F, Cuurcu. 
Eighth edition. Philadelphia 6: Anna dePlanter 
Bowes, 7th and Delancey Streets, 1956, 110 pp., 
$2.50, spiral bound. 

This edition has been revised and enlarged by 
the senior author, Anna dePlanter Bowes. 


The Fisherman’s Wharf Cook Book. By Monrni- 
son Woop. California: Brown & Nourse Pub- 
lishers, 1955, 244 pp., $3.50. 
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A new film called “Why Study 
Home Economics”—a discussion of why 
the study of homemaking is important 
to the student now and in later life—is 
a very recent title in the Young America 
Films series, Films for Educational 
Guidance. Edna A. Hill, chairman of 
the home economics department of the 
University of Kansas, was the adviser 
for this film. The presentation of the 
problem of the student choosing a 
career is vivid and skillful; and the 
wholesome, redheaded student, the 
heroine of the film, is an excellent 
choice for the part. One feels that she 
has been faced with a difficult decision, 
has had her questions answered in an 
intelligent fashion, and has made her 
decision wisely. “Why Study Home 
Economics” may be purchased at $50 
per print from Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A free Teacher's Guide is sup- 
plied with each film. This one-reel film 
is also available for rent from all lead- 
ing educational film libraries. If you 
do not have a convenient rental source, 
send your request direct to Young 
America Films. 


“Man of Action,” a 16-mm, 1314- 
minute color cartoon film, has been 
produced for the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods by Trans- 
film and contributed as a public serv- 
ice by Continental Can Company. This 
film is designed as a tool in the organi- 
zation’s drive to stop the deterioration 
of America’s homes and neighborhoods. 
The story, while fictional, is based on 
the facts of America’s housing crisis. 
The film outlines a practical course of 
citizen action which, it is hoped, can 
bring better living to all Americans. 
“Man of Action” is available on free 
loan to adult community groups, indus- 
try, and TV stations through Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, which distributes it 
for ACTION. 


The seventh edition of Free and 
Inexpensive Learning Materials has 
been issued by the division of surveys 
and field services, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennes- 


see. This publication is designed to 
help the librarian, teacher, and pupil 
collect current sources of information. 
Its 244 pages contain 3,833 entries, 63 
per cent of which are revised or new. 
Under home economics will be found 
baby care, child care and development, 
clothing, consumer problems, electrical 
appliances, family life, floor coverings, 
food, food preparation, planning, reci- 
pes, grooming, guidance, heating, 
house decoration, household materials, 
laundry, and sewing. With few excep- 
tions, publications listed cost no more 
than 50 cents, and all have been judged 
for content, timeliness, clarity, and ob- 
jectivity. Copies of this paper-bound 
book are available for $1 from the ad- 
dress given above. A discount is offered 
for quantity orders. 


Beliefs of education leaders con- 
cerning education for home and family 
living are set forth in “Education for 
Homemaking in the Secondary Schools 
of the United States,” Special Series 
No. 4, prepared by Berenice Mallory, 
assistant chief, and Mary Laxson Buf- 
fum, research assistant, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch, Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This bulletin 
provides a handy reference to programs 
of education for homemaking in sec- 
ondary schools for use by people who 
come to the United States to study and 
to observe school programs. It will also 
be helpful in interpreting homemaking 
education to people in this country. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., 30 cents. 


Knowledge of fibers, weaves, and 
fabric finishes is a must for anyone 
who wishes to keep up with the field of 
textiles today. “Fabric Facts,” prepared 
by the Fabrics Department of Women’s 
Wear Daily, is a helpful reference. An 
enlarged edition of an established guide 
to fabric and fiber terminology, it de- 
fines in nontechnical language the fab- 
ric terms in current use, including some 
terms that are new this year, and lists 
generic names and trademarks for man- 


made fibers. The 64-page booklet may 
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be ordered from Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., 7 E. 12th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y., at $1 per copy, three copies 
for $2. 


“Development of Home Econom- 
ies in the United States: With Special 
Reference to Its Purposes and Integrat- 
ing Function” has just been published 
by Pennsylvania State University Col- 
lege of Home Economics. This bulletin 
is based on a talk by Grace M. Hender- 
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ure 


Pennsylvania State University 


son before the faculty of the College of 
Home Economics. The section on the 
integrating function of home econom- 
ics, as shown in the above diagram 
reprinted from the bulletin, will be of 
particular value in orienting students 
and non-home-economists to the pro- 
fession. Copies may be obtained from 
Pennsylvania State University, College 
of Home Economics, University Park, 
Pennsylvania, for 25 cents each. 


The Ninth National Home Laun- 
dry Conference Proceedings have 
been published in the form of an attrac- 
tive, 120-page booklet, spiral bound. 
This is a complete home laundering 
handbook and should be valuable as a 
reference book or guide to teaching. 
It contains such articles as “Choosing 
Textiles to Make Laundering Easier” 
by Julia Kiene, Julia Kiene Associates, 
Consultant Service; “What Soap, What 
Syndet?” by Esther McCabe, supervisor 
of home economics, Colgate-Palmolive 
Company; and “Management Eff- 
ciency in the Hi .ze Laundry” by Mrs. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, famous subject of 
Cheaper by the Dozen. Single copies of 
this booklet are offered free to high 
school and college home economics 
teachers who include home laundering 
in their courses. Write to American 
Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 


Home Economics 
at 


Cornell University 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 11 


6-WEEKS COURSES 
in all departments 


JULY 2-JULY 21 


@ Marriage and Family Relationships 

Quantity Food Preparation 

Current Developments in Institu- 
tion Organization and Adminis- 
tration 

Pattern Alteration and Fitting 
for Mature Figures 

eCreative Arts for Children 


JULY 23-AUGUST 11 


e Purchasing Food for Institutions 

eCurriculum Planning for Early 
Secondary Education in Home- 
making 


For further information 
write: 


Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


. .. in the heart of 
the New York State 
Finger Lakes Region 


Swimming, boating, 
fishing, golf, tennis, 
State Park camping 7 


facilities 


The Journal is pleased to present this special feature on summer 
study opportunities of interest to home economists. The special 
courses listed below and on the following pages and the display 
announcements of summer school offerings provide a compre- 
hensive picture of 1956 summer study opportunities. For the 


SUMMER STUDY 


Chico State College 

Workshop on Child Care 

June 18 to 29 

Mrs. Gwendolyn Wagner, Co-ordinator, 
Home and Family Living, Chico 
State College, Chico, California 


College of the Pacific 

Workshop on Family Life Education 

June 19 to 29 

Mrs. Fay Goleman, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton 4, California 


San Francisco State College 

Workshop Series: 

Methods and Materials for Teaching 
an Integrated Homemaking Program 

June 25 to July 13 

Special Course in Consumer Educa- 
tion 

June 25 to July 13 

Dr. Gertrude Luehning, Co-ordinator 

of Home Economics, San Francisco 

State College, 1600 Holloway Ave- 

nue, San Francisco 27, California 


University of California (Davis 
Campus) 

Textiles and Clothing Conference for 
California Secondary School Teach- 
ers 

June 18 to July 7 

Dr. Gladys Everson, Home Economics 
Department, University of Califor- 
nia, Davis 


Howard University 

Seminar in Child Development and 
Family Relationships 

June 18 to July 28 

Workshops: 

School Lunch 

Home and Recreation Crafts 

June 18 to July 28 

Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, Head, De- 
partment of Home Economics, How- 
ard University, Washington 1, D. C. 
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Florida State University 


Sixth Annual Marriage and Family 
Life Study Tour sponsored by the 
National Council on Family Rela- 
tions and the Florida State Univer- 
sity (England, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, France, and Hol- 
land) 

July 10 to August 21 

Dr. M. F. Nimkoff, Department of 
Sociology, The Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 


Illinois Institute of Technology 

Workshop in Tailoring 

July 2 to 20 

Dr. Louise Mojonnier, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago 16 


Southern Illinois University 


Special Graduate Workshops: 

Selection, Use, and Care of Equipment 

July 16 to 28 

Advanced Tailoring 

June 18 to July 14 

Special Undergraduate Workshops: 

Food Preservation 

June 18 to July 14 

Nutrition in the School Lunch 

June 18 to 23 

Dr. Eileen E. Quigley, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Southern Illinois University, Car- 


bondale 


University of Chicago 


Workshop on Family Life Education 
and Evaluation 

July 9 to 27 

Mrs. Winifred O'Donnell, Secretary, 
Family Study Center, University of 
Chicago, 5757 Drexel Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois 


Mor 

PLUS 

ry these shorter, intensive 

courses and workshops 

pee 

3) 

> 

by 


whom further information may be obtained is given. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


special courses and workshops, the name of the person from 


Where 


several events are scheduled for the same dates, the dates are given 
only once. Some of the dates are inclusive. The listing has been 


arranged alphabetically by states. 


University of Illinois 


Special Courses: 

Home Equipment 

July 16 to August 11 

Development and Function of Family 
Housing 

Food Buying for Consumers 

June 18 to July 14 


Making Accessories (non-credit) 

Care and Repair of Household Equip- 
ment (non-credit) 

June 11 to 15 


Dr. Janice M. Smith, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics 

Special Courses: 

Evaluation in Home Economics 

Workshop on Teaching Foods 

June 18 to July 14 


Supervision in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Curriculum Problems and Trends in 
Home Economics Education 

Workshop in Teaching Clothing 

July 16 to August 11 

Letitia Walsh, Head, Home Economics 


Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Purdue University 

Intensive Course in Child Development 
for Nursery School Teachers 

June 18 to 23 

Dr. Margaret Murphy, Department of 
Family Life, School of Home Eco- 
nomics 

Workshop on Home Economics Cur- 
riculum Planning in the Area of 
Foods and Nutrition 

June 11 to 22 or 29 (Students may 
register for 2 or 3 weeks) 

Dr. Elizabeth J. Simpson, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Department of 
Education 

Intensive Course in Family Life Edu- 
cation, New Facts about Modern 
Families (Emphasis on “The School- 
Age Child and the Adolescent” ) 

July 9 to 21 

Dr. Gerald R. Leslie, Sociology De- 
Purdue University, La- 
ayette, Indiana 


Iowa State College 

Special Courses: 

Institute on Human Nutrition 

June 13 to 23 

Reservations due by May 1 
(Continued in column 3) 


July 2-July 20 
July 23-August 10 
July 2-July 24 


COLLECTION 


June 25—August 3 


Write to: 
Drexel | 


College of Home Economics 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Special Seminars and Workshops—Summer 1956 


THE PLACE OF FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN THE CURRICULUM 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

SEMINAR IN FOOD AND NUTRITION 

DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF AN HISTORIC COSTUME STUDY 


ART APPRECIATION—USING PHILADELPHIA RESOURCES 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS 
INSTITUTIONAL FOOD PURCHASING PROBLEMS 


Miss Ardenia Chapman, Dean, College of Home Economics 


gy, Philadelphia 4, Penna. 
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Iowa State College (Continued) 


Workshop for Operators of Day Care 
Programs for Children 

June 12 to 30 

Reservations due by May 1 

Food Service Management Workshop 

July 2 to 20 

Reservations due by June 1 

Special Courses: 

Developing Programs of Family Life 
Education for Adults 

Teachers Course in Home Nursing 

Family Finance in the High School 
Program 

Recent Developments in Textiles 

July 18 to my 3 

Reservations due by July | 

Dean Helen R. LeBaron, Division of 
Home Economics, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames 


Iowa State Teachers College 


Workshops: 

Clothing 

July 9 to 20 

Home Nursing Instructor (in co-op- 
eration with the American National 
Red Cross) 

June 25 to 30 

Dr. Elisabeth Sutherland, Head, Home 
Economics Department, Iowa State 


Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


State University of Iowa 

Workshop on Handweaving 

June 13 to 27 

Lula E. Smith, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 


Kansas State Teachers College 

Workshop on Clothing Construction 

June 4 to 22 

Margaret Corrigan, Acting Head, 
Home Economics Department, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia 


Municipal University of Wichita 

Workshop on Management in Teach- 
ing Rapid Methods of Clothing Con- 
struction for the Secondary Schools 

June 4 to 15 

Vivian V. Rockwood, Head, Home 
Economics Department, Municipal 
University of Wichita, Wichita 14, 
Kansas 


Louisiana State University 

Workshops: 

Newer Methods of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

July 2 to 20 

Methods of Research 

July 23 to August 10 

Advanced Home Economics Education 

June 7 to 29 

Dr. Clara Tucker, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Louisiana State 
University, University Station, Bat- 
on Rouge 
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Southern University 

Workshop on Clothing 

June 11 to 29 

P. E. Thrift, Director, Division of 
Home Economics, Southern Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


University of Maine 

Special Courses: 

The Younger Child in Home and 
School 

July 10 to 27 

The Adolescent and His Family 

July 30 to August 17 

Director of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono 


University of Maryland 
Workshop on Special Studies in Tex- 
tiles 
July 9 to August 3 
Marie Mount, Dean, University of 
Maryland, College Park 
(See also page 303.) 


Simmons College 

Workshop on Nutrition Education 
June 25 to 29 

Special Courses: 

Home Management 

Household Equipment 
Elementary Nutrition 

July 2 to 20 


(Continued in column 2) 
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Simmons College (Continued) 


Adolescent Adjustment 

Applied Nutrition 

Seminar on Advanced Home Econom- 
ics Education 

July 23 to August 10 

Mrs. Eleanor Gawne, Director, Sum- 
mer Session, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Simmons College, 300 The 
Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


Merrill-Palmer School 


Workshop on Family Life Education 
(for high school teachers) 

July 2 to 13 

Dr. Richard K. Kerckhoff or John W. 
Hudson, Workshop Co-ordinators 

Workshops: 

Interpersonal Relations 

June 18 to July 27 

Family Life Education 

August 6 to 17 

Early Childhood Education 

July 30 to August 10 

Child Development 

August 6 to 17 

Role of Visiting Teachers 

June 25 to July 7 


(Continued in column 3) 
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Merrill-Palmer School (Continued) 


The International Students in a Chang- 
ing World 

July 2 to 27 

Dr. William W. McKee, Chairman, 
Community Services, The Merrill- 
Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue, 
East, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Michigan State University 

Special Courses: 

Pattern and Construction Problems in 
Clothing 

June 26 to July 17 

Textile Analysis and Testing 

July 18 to August 3 

Workshop on Teaching Housing for 
the Family in High School (for 
junior high homemaking teachers) 

August 6 to 24 

Dean Marie Dye, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing 


Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation 

Special Courses (in co-operation with 
Michigan State University) : 

Trends in Home Economics Education 

June 18 to 29 


(Continued on page 299) 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


faculty. 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 
than 1000 outstanding courses. 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- | 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality. 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTI- 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE OFFERINGS—SUMMER 1956 


Six Weeks Courses—June 26 to August 3 


Contemporary Trends in Home Furnishings 
Problems in Color 
Clothing Consum; 
Seminar in Textiles 


Advanced Experimental Cookery 
Patterns of Food Intake 
Human Nutrition | 
Advanced Family Finance 
Parent Education 
Seminer in Home Management and Economics of the Family 


Study At 


ion 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts— 

plays—excursions — golf — 

ming—fishing—campus in a distinguished cult cen 

yet located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 
FIRST TERM 


SECOND TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session,615 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MIinwneaAPOtL!S $1414 OTA 


TUTES IN— Institution 
Government and Politics | 
Family Life | Curriculum in Home Economics 
Biological Sciences Grad Problems in Education for College Teachers of Home 
Physics | Economics 
Chemi Evaluation in Home Economics 
mustry , Probl R h in All Areas of Home Economics 
Industrial Education ons 
Humanities | Three Week Courses—June 26 to July 17 
Speech and many others Pattern and Construction Problems in Clothing 


July 18 to August 3 
Textile Analysis and Testing 


Workshops—August 6 to 24 
For Junior —_ Homemaking Teachers 
In Teaching sing for the Family in High School 


Social and recreational activities 
College of Home Economics 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation (Continued) 


Advanced Study of Home Manage- 
ment 
July 2 to 13 


Special Courses: 


Special Clothing Problems 
Clothing Construction 
July 18 to 27 


Jane Bemis, Head, Home Economics 
Department, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Marquette 


Western Michigan College of Edu- 


cation 


Special Courses: 


Co-ordinated Program in Homemaking 
June 18 to July 27 


Family Living in the Schools 
Experimental Cookery 
Home Nursing 

June 19 to July 27 


Dr. Eunice E. Herald, Head, Home 
Economics Department, Western 
Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


University of Minnesota 


Special Course: 
Cultural Resources of the Twin Cities 
June 11 to July 14 


Dr. Louise A. Stedman, Director, 
School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1 


Mississippi Southern College 


Workshops: 

Second, for Preschool Teachers in co- 
operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare 

June 4 to 8 


Second, Bishop Institute of Clothing 
Construction 
June 11 to 16 


Ninth annual, for School-Lunch Man- 
agers in co-operation with the State 
Department of Education (School- 
Lunch Division) and the State 
Board of Health. The plans include 
one week for the school-lunch per- 
sonnel who have never attended and 
the second week for those who have 
attended previous summer work- 
shops. 

July 16 to 20; July 23 to 27 

Dr. Bertha M. Fritzsche, Head, Divi- 
sion of Home Economics, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Station A, 
Hattiesburg 


Montana State University 

Workshops: 

Advanced Clothing Construction 

June 11 to 27 

New Problems in Nutrition and Nutri- 
tion Education 

June 27 to July 13 

Work Simplification in the Home and 
Institution 

July 16 to August 1 

Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Home Economics 

August 1 to 17 

Dr. Lendal H. Kotschevar, Chairman, 
Division of Home Economics, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula 


Eastern New Mexico University 

Workshop on Clothing 

June 4 to 8 

Maria Friesen, Associate Professor in 
Home Economics, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales 


New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
Workshops: 
Home Furnishings 
June 11 to 30 
Family Relationships 
July 9 to 21 
(Continued on page 300) 


in Home Economics 


Also Offered 


and home economics education 


A POPULAR NEW OFFERING 


MASTER OF HOME ECONOMICS, designed to prepare 
the student for professional work in most fields which 
require advanced training of a more general nature 


Popular acceptance last year resulted in increased em- 
phasis on this offering during the 
1956 Summer Session at 
COLORADO A AND M COLLEGE 


© Graduate programs leading to a master of science 
in foods and nutrition and in textiles and clothing 


© Master of education in home economics education 
©@ Undergraduate study in all fields of home economics 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Program in 
HOME ECONOMICS 
June 5 through August 24, 1956 


HOME FURNISHING TOURS 
FAMILY LIFE AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
PRACTICUM: HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
WRITING AND SPEAKING FOR THE HOME ECONOMIST 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF FAMILIES 


FAMILY NUTRITION AND HEALTH 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL IN COOL COLORADO 
isit— 
@ Red Rocks Outdoor Amphitheater 
® And many scenic wonders 


© Central City Opera 
©@ Cheyenne Frontier Days 


FOUR- AND EIGHT-WEEK TERMS 
June 18—July 13 July 16—August 10 


For additional information address Registrar 


COLORADO A AND M COLLEGE 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


INTERNATIONAL FOODS 
EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY 
HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
NUTRITION PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY 
ADVANCED TAILORING 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


For Information and Summer Bulletin J 
write to 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts (Continued) 


Frozen Foods 

July 23 to August 4 

Dr. Helen Barbour, Head, Department 
of Home Economics, Box 67, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College 


New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University 

Special Courses: 

Marriage and Family Relationships 

Pattern Alteration and Fitting for 
Mature Figures 

Quantity Food Preparation 

Current Developments in Institution 
Organization and Administration 

July 2 to 21 

Purchasing Food for Institutions 

July 23 to August 11 

Workshop on Creative Arts for Chil- 
dren 

July 2 to 21 

Workshop on Curriculum Planning for 
Early Secondary Education in 
Homemaking (planned for New 
York home economics teachers 
only ) 

July 23 to August 11 

Assistant to the Dean, New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


New York University 


Workshops: 

Management Problems of Families 
Nutrition Problems of the Family 
July 23 to August 10 


Special Courses: 


Home Furnishing Tours 
June 5 to 15 


Family Life and Human Relations 
June 18 to 29 


Practicum: Home Economics Educa- 
tion 
International Foods 
Experimental Cookery 
Advanced Tailoring 
‘July 3 to 20 


Home Furnishings 
History of Nutrition 
July 23 to August 10 


Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economics 
August 13 to 24 


Dr. Henrietta Fleck, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, New York 
University, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York 3 


April 1956 


State University of New York, 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 

Seminars: 

Home Economics Education 

Family Relationships 

July 2 to August 10 


Margaret A. Grant, Director, Home 
Economics Division, State Univer- 
sity of New York, College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo 22 


International Studies: Fourth annual 
session at the International School, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

International Seminar in Education 

July 2 to 13 

International Organizations Seminar 

July 16 to 27 and 

July 30 to August 10 

Dr. Emerson E. Neuthardt, Director, 
International Institute of Education, 
State University of New York, 1300 
Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo 22 


State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta 

Workshops: 

Evaluation 

July 30 to August 10 

Problems in Home Management 

July 16 to 27 

Director of Summer Session, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York 


| 
Oregon ¥ 
for STUDY 


Post-Convention Study and Recreation 
at the Seacoast Campus of the 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 


COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
“Workshop in Understanding School-Age 
Children and Adolescents” 

One week July 9—July 13 
Dr. Russell & Mollie Smart 


and PLAY [ee 


Oregon State College 
School of Home Economics 
6-weeks: June 19-July 27 


COURSE OFFERINGS: Foods and Nutrition, Home Economics 
Education, Housing and Home Management, ‘Nursery School 
and Child Development, Clothing, Textiles, Home Furnishing. 
WORKSHOPS: June 18-29 (precedes NEA). Communications in 
Foods, Curriculum Development in Homemaking Education. 
WORKSHOP: July 9-20 (follows NEA). Bishop method in Cloth- 
ing Construction. 
Course offerings planned for refresher work and toward bach- 
elor’s and advanced degrees. In other fields, courses also avail- 
able in an 8-week session— June 18- August 10. 

For catalogs and detailed information write to 

Director of Summer Session 


Oregon State College 


Dept. X, Corvallis, Oregon 


Department of Child Development and Family Relations 


“Field Course in Textile Manufacturing” 
with specially arranged tours of Lace mills, Narrow- 
fabric mills, Finishing plants, Glass fibre mills, Wool, 
yarn and fibre mills, etc. 

3 weeks, July 9-July 27 


Prof. Mary C. Whitlock 
Department of Textiles and Clothing 


“Art Workshop by the Sea” 


Jo and Matene Cain 
Deportment of Art 


Come any week—stay through until 
August 10, if you can. 


Summer Session—Room H 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON 


(only 3 hrs. from New York City, 12 hrs. from Boston) 


Authorized by Oregon State Boord of Higher Ed: 
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SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Program in 


Hame Economics 


1956 


June 18—23, Pre-summer Session Workshop 


Dr. Paul Popenoe, founder and director of the American 
Institute of Family Relations and Mr. Roy E. Dickerson, 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society, 
will direct a workshop on Family Relationships and Mental 
Health. Graduate and undergraduate credit. 


June 25—August 3 


9 it, Home Economics Education, 
Related Art, Clothing and Textiles, Vocational and Adult 
Education and other specialized courses. 


Request information from 
Director of Summer Session 
STOUT STATE COLLEGE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
July 2—August 10 


SHORT-TERM GRADUATE COURSES 
AND WORKSHOPS 
Family Security Workshop July 2-August 10 
Workshop in Family Relations July 2—July 20 
Current Problems in Food Freezing July 2—July 13 
Tenth Community Nutrition Institute June 18—-June 30 
Advanced Home Management Workshop July 23- 
August 10 
Educational Program for the School Lunch July 9July 20 
Guidance of Home Experiences July 2-July 13 
Recent Advances in Home Economics Education Research 
August 6-August 10 
Methods and Materials in Teaching Homemaking July 23- 
August 10 


GRADUATE COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


EDUCATION 


Guidance of Home Experiences; Programs and Policies in 
Homemaking Education 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
History of Costume; Clothing Construction; Home Furnish- 
ings laboratory (Cushions and Draperies); Nutrition 
ond Physical Fitness. 
Write: Director of Summer Sessions 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Workshops: 

The Role of the Home Economist in 
Modern Society 

Home and Family Life Education 

Current Problems in Home Economics 
in Higher Education 

July 9 to August 17 

Workshop on Textiles (given at and 
by the staff of United States Testing 
Laboratory including field trips to 
manufacturing plants) 

July 9 to 27 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home and Family Life, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 


Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 

Workshop on Family Life Education 

June 11 to 22 

Dr. Irwin V. Sperry, School of Home 
Economics, Woman's College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro 


Bowling Green State University 
Workshop on Materials and Methods 
in Teaching of Home Economics 

July 23 to August 3 

Director of Summer School, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 


Ohio University 
Workshops: 


Ohio University (Continued) 


Demonstration Techniques 


Family-centered Teaching in the High 
School Curriculum 

June 18 to 29 

Family-centered Teaching as Applied 
to Clothing and Textiles 

July 2 to 13 

Family-centered Teaching as Applied 
to Foods, Nutrition, Meal Planning 

July 16 to 27 

Special Courses: 

Advanced Textiles 

Home Economics in Adult Education 

June 18 to July 18 

(Continued in column 3) 


July 16 to August 10 


Dr. Vivian Roberts, Director, School 
of Home Economics, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens 


University of Cincinnati 


Workshop on Food for the Family 
June 18 to 29 


Dr. Elizabeth D. Roseberry, Dean, 
University of Cincinnati, College of 
Home Economics, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio 


School of Home Economics 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
SUMMER SESSION—June 19—August 31 
First Term: June 19—July 25 « 


Graduate Courses * Special Problems * Seminars * Workshops 


Graduate and undergraduate courses on term and quarter basis in the major 
home economics areas. Most advanced courses offered on the term basis. 


For further information write to 
Director of Summer Session 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Second Term: July 26—August 31 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 
Special Courses: 
Recent Trends in Clothing 
Visual Aids in Clothing (also July 5 
to August 3) 
Child Development and Family Rela- 
tions 
Laboratory Experiences for 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 
(also July 5 to August 3) 


Problems in Family Finance 
June 4 to July 3 


Extension Teaching Methods 

Extension Information 

History, Functions, Objectives of the 
Extension Service 

County Extension Program Develop- 
ment 

Evaluation in Extension Work 

June 4 to 22 (limited enrollment) 


Problems in Radio and Television 
Broadcasting 

Special Unit Course in Home Man- 
agement 

Teaching Family Relations in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges 

July 5 to August 3 

Workshops: 

Advisers of Future Homemakers 

May 28 to June 1 


Home Care of the Sick 
June 4 to 9 


Curriculum—Art Related to the Home 

June 4 to July 3 

Curriculum—Personal and Family 
Health and Safety 

July 5 to August 3 

School Lunch 

July 22 to 26 

Dean Lela O'Toole, Division of Home 
Economics, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater 


Oregon State College 

Workshops: 

Communications in Foods and Nutri- 
tion 

June 18 to 30 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

July 9 to 21 

Curriculum Development for Home- 
making Education 

June 18 to 30 

Seminar Courses: 

Consumer Buying of Clothing and 
Textiles 

Recent Findings in Nutrition, Inter- 
pretations and Significance 

Supervision in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Teaching Home Management 

June 18 to July 28 

Dr. Miriam Scholl, School of Home 
Economics, Corvallis 

(Continued in column 2) 
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Oregon State College (Continued) 


Workshop on Counseling Adolescents 
on Premarriage and Family Prob- 
lems 


June 18 to 29 

Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, Professor of 
Family Life, Oregon State College, 
School of Home Economics, Cor- 
vallis 


Drexel Institute of Technology 


Workshop on Effective Teaching in 
Family Life Education 

July 23 to August 10 

Seminars: 

Food and Nutrition 

Historic Costume 

Art Appreciation 

Administration and Supervision of 
Home Economics 

July 2 to 24 

The Place of Family Life Education in 
the Curriculum 

July 2 to 20 

Institutional Food Purchasing Prob- 
lems 

June 25 to August 3 

Ardenia Chapman, Dean, College of 
Home Economics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia 4, 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania State University 


Workshops: 


Home Art 

June 25 to 29 

Mrs. Christine F. Salmon, College of 
Hore Economics, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 

Family Clothing 

August 12 to 25 

Dr. Ruth W. Ayres, College of Home 
Economics, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park 


University of Rhode Island 
Special Courses: 

Growth and Development of Children 
Family Relationships 

Co-operative Supervision 

July 2 to August 10 


Workshops: 
Art 


July 2 to August 10 

Field Course in Textile Manufacturing 

July 9 to 27 

Understanding School Age Children 
and Adolescents 

July 9 to 13 

Director of Summer Session, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, Kingston 
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State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Workshop on the Teaching of Home 
Projects 

June 11 to 30 

Workshop on Home Improvement 

July 9 to 28 

Mrs. Geraldine J. Penn, Dean, School 
of Home Economics, State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


South Dakota State College 

Workshops: 

Instructor’s Course in Home Nursing 

July 23 to 28 

Home Economics Problems—Planning 
the Home Economics Department 

June 25 to July 6 

Home Economics Problems—Home 
Furnishing 

July 9 to 20 

Supervision in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

June 12 to 22 

Dr. Frances M. Hettler, Dean, Divi- 
sion of Home Economics, South 
Dakota State College, College Sta- 
tion 


University of Tennessee 


Special Short Courses: 
Demonstration Institute on the Bishop 
Method of Clothing Construction 

June 4 to 9 

Clothing Construction Using Bishop 
Method 

June 11 to 23 

Home Nursing for Teachers 
(A Civilian Defense Course) 

June 11 to 27 

Craft Workshop (Gatlinburg) 

June 11 to 26; June 28 to July 14 

Foreign Study Tour 

July 15 to August 26 

Fashions and Fabrics (France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany) 
Conducted by Ida Adelaide Anders, 
Head of ent of Textiles 
and Clothing 

Jessie W. Harris, Vice-Dean, College 
of Home Economics, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 


Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries 

Special Courses: 

Consumer Education 

Problems in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

Home Nursing 

Home Management 

June 4 to July 13 

Dr. Wreathy Aiken, Chairman, Home 
Economics De ent, Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
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Texas State College for Women 
Workshop on Family Patterns of Food 
Preparation (Julia Kiene Method) 
Resource and Illustrative Materials 
Unit 1, for Foods and Nutrition 
Courses 

June 18 to 23 

Unit 2, for Textiles, Clothing, and 
Grooming Courses 

June 25 to 30 

Unit 3, for Family Living and Child 
Development Courses 

July 2 to 7 

Child Development 

June 18 to 23 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

July 9 to 14 

Clothing Construction for the Home 
Demonstration Agents 

July 9 to 21; repeated July 23 to 
August 4 

Fashion Shows 

July 16 to 21 

Modern Textiles 

July 23 to August 4 

School Lunch 

Modern Nutrition 

July 30 to August 4 

Housing and Household Equipment 

August 6 to 11 

Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, Dean, Col- 
lege of Household Arts and Sci- 
ences, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton 


Texas Technological College 
Workshops: 
School Lunch Supervisors 
July 9 to 13 
Food Preservation 
August 20 to 24 
Clothing and Textiles: 
The Fashion Industry 
July 16 to 20 
Newer Methods of Clothing Con- 
struction 
July 30 to August 4 
(Continued in column 2) 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


Texas Technological College 
(Continued) 


Applying Newer Methods to In- 
Tividual Situations 
August 13 to 18 
Dr. Willa Vaughn Tinsley, Dean, Divi- 
sion of Home Economics, Texas 


Technological College, Lubbock 


University of Texas 

Special Courses: 

Problems in Foods 

June 5 to 26 

Guidance in Early Childhood 

June 27 to July 17 

Interior Decorating Workroom Proc- 
esses 

July 18 to August 8 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

July 19 to August 7 

Lucy Rathbone, Chairman of Home 
Economics Department, University 
of Texas, Austin 12 


University of Washington 

Workshop on Home Economics Edu- 
cation (for junior and senior high 
school homemaking teachers) 

June 18 to July 18 

Laura E. McAdams, School of Home 
Economics, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5 


Western Washington College of 
Education 

Workshop on Use of a Play School in 
Teaching Child Development 

July 19 to August 8 

Special Courses: 

Special Problems in Clothing Con- 
struction 

Survey of Contemporary Design in 
Home Furnishings 

June 18 to July 18 

Linda Countryman, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, Western 
Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham 


Stout State College 


Workshops: 

Family Relations and Mental Health 

June 18 to 23 

Teaching High School Food Classes 
in a Fifty-Minute Period 

June 25 to July 13 

Dr. Alice J. Kirk, Dean, Division of 
Home Economics, Stout State Col- 
lege, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsin 
Special Courses: 
Evaluation of Current Nutrition Con- 


cepts 

Advanced Study of the Young Child 

Workshop on Curriculum (offered in 
co-operation with the department 
of education and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction) 

June 25 to July 20 

Frances Zuill, Associate Dean, School 
of Home Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6 


Study Abroad 

More than 30 travel courses offered 
by U. S. Colleges and Universities 

For complete iculars write to 
Study Abroad, Incorporated, 250 
West 57th Street, New York 19 

For other summer study opportunities 
abroad, see 

Florida State University 

State University of New York 

University of Tennessee 


American Institute of Family Re- 
lations 

Workshop on the Techniques of Coun- 
seling 

Los Angeles, August 6 to 18 

Mrs. Leslie F. Kimmell, Registrar, 
AIFR, 5287 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles, California 


Additions to the Above List Received Too Late for 
Inclusion in Alphabetical Order by State 


University of Georgia 

Workshop for school lunch nnel 

Selection, Care, and Use of Large 
Equipment 

July 16 to 20 and July 23 to 27 
ead, School of Home Economics, 
University of Georgia, Athens 


University of Maryland 

Workshop on Evaluation of Home 
Economics 

June 26 to July 13 (Classes begin 
after close of AHEA annual meet- 


ing.) 

Mabel S. Spencer, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park 


DAARAIAAIA 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Special summer program on Perspec- 
tives in Food Technology 

June 18 to 29, inclusive 

Office of the Summer Session, Room 
7-103, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39 


University of Missouri 
Workshops: 
Teaching of Clothing and Textiles 
Extension Evaluation 
Advanced Group Organization and 

Leadership (for extension workers) 
June 11 to July 6 

(Continued in column 3) 


University of Missouri (Continued) 
Seminars: 
Clothing 
Family Life 
ag 11 to July 6 
Margaret Mangel, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia 


Home Economics Communication 

Workshop preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Home Econom- 
ics Association, Vancouver, British 
Columbia 

July 3 to 6, inclusive 

Margaret MacFarlane, School of 
Home Economics, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 8 


INTERNATIONAL 


Catherine Cleveland of Zion, 
Maryland, and Helen Irene Smith, 
recently home demonstration agent in 
Cecil County, Maryland, arrived in 
Italy in January on a one-year assign- 
ment for work with the Italian Minis- 
try of Agriculture. At the request of 
the Italian government, they are setting 
up a demonstration extension service 
for farm women. Miss Cleveland is in 
the Venice area, and Miss Smith has 
headquarters in Naples. Both have 
served as home economists with the 
Point IV program in Beirut, Lebanon, 
and Miss Cleveland also served as vil- 
lage crafts adviser to the Lebanese 
government. 

Una Robinson of Indiana Univer- 
sity has been granted sabbatical leave 
this semester for work in Guatemala 
City at the Institute of Nutrition of 
Central America and Panama. She will 
be a member of the team of scientists 
studying the deficiency disease 
kwashiorkor. 

Former AHEA international 
scholarship students included the 
following news with Christmas greet- 
ings sent to AHEA headquarters: Last 
year’s two Swiss students, Anna Su- 
sanna Frick, who studied at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, heads the home 
economics instruction at the Haushal- 
tungsschule des Schweizerischen Ge- 
meinniitzigen Frauenvereins, Sektion 
Ziirich, a private home economics 
boarding school with state support for 
its teacher-training department; and 
Agatha Salina, who studied at lowa 
State College, is now managing an 
Internat Ménager, a state boarding 
school of homemaking in Henniez, 
Vaud, Switzerland. [The help of both 
women is being counted on by the 
Swiss educational authorities in the 
organization of several additional 
training courses, in German and 
French, for Swiss home economics 
teachers.| Mrs. Lidde Hansen Gjer- 
stad of Denmark, 1952-53 student at 
Purdue University and now the mother 
of a young son, combines homemaking 
with a full-time teaching position at 
Suhr’s College in Copenhagen. Serv- 
ing this year as adviser to a graduate 


student from the United States has 
given her, she wrote, the “opportunity 
to give back some of all the kindness, 
understanding, .and the knowledge I 
received during my stay in the U.S.” 
Martha Jooste of the Union of South 
Africa, 1949-50 student at Oregon 
State College and principal of the de- 
partment of home economics at the 
University of Stellenbosch, reports “our 
building plans are progressing and 
daily we accumulate modern ideas.” 
She herself teaches experimental cook- 
ery, food demonstration, and food pres- 
ervation. Mrs. Eila Palosuo Palsanen 
of Finland, who studied during 1949- 
50 at Michigan State University, wrote 
from Helsinki of lively two- and three- 
year-old sons and her continuing activ- 
ity in the area of work simplification. 
During the past two years her specializa- 
tion in work physiology has resulted in 
a little book on work posture, lectures 
in the country, and collaboration with 
“gym” teachers on a “single training 
program for homemakers in order to 
keep their muscle condition up.” Lucia 
San Agustin of the Philippines, 1952- 
53 student at the Pennsylvania State 
University, has been co-operating in 
her country’s nation-wide study of the 
home economics program for which 
Elda Robb, home economics officer of 
FAO, has been a consultant. Joan Ac- 
ton Smith, 1949-50 student at Iowa 
State College, reported that, under her 
direction, the kitchen at the Training 
College of Domestic Science in Man- 
chester has been completely “remod- 
eled and transformed. I used ideas 
from America and from Scandinavian 
countries,” she wrote. Her extracurricu- 
lar activities this past year included 
many talks and demonstrations and the 
new experience of teaching classes in 
food preparation to women prisoners 
at Strangeways prison, where “even 
the least well endowed found satisfac- 
tion in cooking and in eating the food 
she had cooked.” 

STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. Martha Love has been 


named first director of educational’ 


services for the American Corn Millers 
Federation. The home office of the or- 
ganization is in Chicago, Illinois, but 


Miss Love will maintain an office at 
915 Seventeenth Street South in Bir- 
mingham, as her activities will center 
in the southern states. She is organizing 
a new program of experimental work 
and educational promotion to extend 
the use of corn meal in cookery. Miss 
Love's experience has included work 
with the Tennessee Extension Service, 
serving as Southeast Area nutritionist 
for the American Red Cross, and serv- 
ing as distributor home economist for 
Westinghouse. She is a former presi- 
dent of the Home Economists in Busi- 
ness in Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS. Mrs. Anita Noel was 
promoted in February to home service 
director of the Arkansas Western Gas 
Company, Fayetteville. She had been 
assistant home service director since 
1954. 

CONNECTICUT. The Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service of the 
Connecticut Department of Education 
conducted a fall and winter series of 
meetings in four areas of the state for 
adult homemaking teachers as part of 
their in-service training program. 

Doris A. Anders, formerly assistant 
home demonstration leader in Pennsyl- 
vania, was appointed state home dem- 
onstration leader in the Connecticut 
Extension Service on June 1, 1955. 

Florence S. Walker became home 
management specialist with the Con- 
necticut Extension Service on June 1, 
1955. She was formerly associate 4-H 
Club leader in New Jersey. 

Rosemary A. Conzemius joined the 
Connecticut Extension Service staff on 
September 1 as associate state 4-H 
Club leader. She received her MS de- 
gree from the University of Minnesota 
in 1955. 

Marguerite Scruggs, national ad- 
viser to the Future Homemakers of 
America, was in Connecticut from Feb- 
ruary 7 to 9 to work with members and 
advisers of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion. On February 8 she participated in 
a workshop on how advisers and FHA 
members can improve their ways of 
working together. 

FLORIDA. The Second Annual 
Fashion Institute at Florida State 
University was held on February 14, 
under the direction of Mrs. Eleanore 
Adam. Guest speakers were Mrs. Ruey 
Messenger, fashion co-ordinator and 
publicity director of Julius Garfinckel 
and Co., Washington, D.C.; Celine 
Fielden, art director of Frost Brothers, 
San Antonio, Texas; Barbara McKenna, 
executive secretary of the college and 
careers department of Mademoiselle; 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Here's the "queen" of Banana Cakes... 
Banana Chiffon Cake 


BANANA CHIFFON CAKE 


2'4 cups sifted cake flour 1 teaspoon salt 1 cup mashed ripe bananas* 

“ 1 (2 to 3 bananas) 

1”2 cups sugar ‘a cup cooking or salad oil 1 tablespoon fresh lemon juice 

1 tablespoon double-action 5 medium-sized egg yolks, unbeaten ‘4 teaspoon cream of tartar 
baking powder 1 cup egg whites (7 or 8) 


Sift together flour, sugar, baking powder and salt 
into mixing bowl. Make a “well” in dry ingredients 
and add in order: oil, egg yolks, bananas and lemon 
juice. Beat until smooth. Add cream of tartar to 
egg whites. Beat egg whites in a large mixing bowl 
until they form very stiff peaks. DO NOT UNDER- 
BEAT. Gradually and gently fold banana mixture 
into egg whites, just until blended. DO NOT STIR. 
Pour into ungreased, 10 x 4-inch tube pan. Bake in 


* Use fully ripe bananas . . . 
yellow peel flecked with brown 


a moderate oven (325°F.) about 1 hour 5 minutes, 
or until cake is done. Immediately turn pan upside 
down, placing the tube part over a small-necked 
bottle or funnel so that the pan is elevated about 
1 inch above surface of table. Let cake hang until 
cold. Loosen cake from sides and tube of pan with 
spatula. Turn _ pan over and tap edge sharply to 
loosen cake. Spread top and sides of cake with 
your favorite frosting, if desired. 


Makes one 10-inch tube cake (16 to 20 servings). 
Home Economics Department, 


UNITED FRUIT CO., Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


| 
A delicate cake. gi. 
stays moist... keeps 
bamama flavor even 
after moviths m 
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and Budd Gore, publicity director of 
Halle Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio. A 
fashion show with home economics stu- 
dents modeling their own designs was 
a feature of the Institute. 

In connection with the Institute, a 
gallery show of Fashion Art from Har- 
per’s Bazaar was arranged by the Uni- 
versity Museum. 

The Textile Research Laboratory 
at the University is serving two pur- 
poses: research on performance of 
fabrics for clothing and household uses, 
and final evaluation of more and more 
proposed state purchases on bid that 
are referred to it. 

Mrs. Betty Bailey has joined the 
FSU faculty as assistant professor of 
home and family life. She recently held 
a teaching assistantship at Cornell Uni- 
versity while doing doctoral study in 
family economics and home manage- 
ment. 

Mrs. Eleanore Adam of Florida 
State University was elected to the co- 
ordinating committee of the College 
Teachers of Clothing and Textiles, 
Eastern Region, at the organization’s 
Atlantic City meeting. 

Hazel T. Stevens of Florida State 
University represented the southeast- 
ern section on the committee judging 
intersectional contest papers at the 
meeting of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists in 
Atlantic City. 

Jewel Golden, who is on leave from 
the School of Home Economics at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, is the first 
doctoral student in the combined major 
of clothing and textiles and home and 
family life at Florida State University. 

INDIANA, The Indiana State Nu- 
trition Council, in co-operation with 
Indiana University, is sponsoring a 
series of six TV programs on family 
food patterns, breakfasts, school lunch, 
dental health, weight control, and food 
fads. Later the film will be shown over 
11 TV stations in Indiana. The Indiana 
Medical Association, Indiana Dental 
Association, and Indiana Farm Bureau 
are financing the cost of the films, which 
will be kinescoped for further use. 

New staff members at Purdue 
University include Dr. William 
E. Martin, formerly associate profes- 
sor at the University of Illinois, as pro- 
fessor of family life; Dr. Elizabeth J. 
Simpson, who recently received a doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of IIli- 
nois, as assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics education; and Mrs. Jeanne 
Leffler of West Lafayette, as instruc- 
tor in home economics education. 
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Work on evaluation was continued 
at the annual conference at Purdue 
University for supervisory teachers in 
home economics. Two rating scales 
were developed to be used on an ex- 
perimental basis: “Rating Scale for 
Home Economics Student Teachers” 
and “Rating Scale for the Evaluation of 
the Supervision Given Me by My Super- 
visory Teacher.” Consultants for the 
conference were Dr. Simpson of the 
Purdue staff and N. M. Downie, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology. 

Ann Harrington, formerly with In- 
ternational Harvester Company, is now 
food editor for the Indianapolis Star. 

IOWA. Scheduled speakers for the 
annual state-wide Family Life Con- 
ference sponsored by the division of 
home economics at Iowa State College 
on April 3 and 4 are Harry A. and 
Bonaro W. Overstreet of Mill Valley, 
California, and Edward V. Pope, spe- 
cialist in child development and parent 
education, Federal Extension Service. 

To raise money for its contribution 
to the AHEA International Scholar- 
ship Fund, the Simpson College Home 
Economics Club designated one meet- 
ing as its “International Scholarship 
meeting” and took orders for food from 
each housing unit on the campus. Or- 
ders totaled 600 cookies, 400 brownies, 
200 cupcakes, and 20 cakes. The next 
night was “bake night.” After some or- 
ganizing work in the afternoon, 31 
club members began work at 6:30 p.m. 
in the four kitchen units. A chart as- 
signed special duties, such as work 
supervisors, oven chairman, mixing 
chairmen, packing group, delivery girls, 
with a committee to assist. By 9:00 p.m. 
the baking had been finished without 
failures and nearly everything was de- 
livered. In addition to raising more 
than enough to meet the Club’s quota 
of 10 or 15 cents per member for the 
International Scholarship Fund, the 
Club had money for its special project 
of sending information materials to a 
high school in India. 

KANSAS. Projects to increase 
good public relations reported by 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, include the following: Three local 
women’s clubs have been guests of the 
staff in the living room of the Home 
Economics Building. Each group came 
for a regular club meeting and a pro- 
gram that included an explanation of 
the work of the department, a tour of 
the building, and refreshments. Mrs. 
Constance Zimmerman, instructor in 
clothing and related art, spoke on “The 
Rise of an Alluring New Look” to mem- 
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bers of the Crawford County home 
demonstration units, who held their 
December Achievement Day meeting 
on the campus. Students in the ad- 
vanced class in Meal Planning and 
Table Service, taught by Juanita M. 
Noel, are co-operating with a local 
jewelry store by arranging table set- 
tings. Three students work as a group, 
using appointments furnished by the 
store, to arrange a table that is on dis- 
play for a week. 

To enable students to learn about 
the many opportunities open to 
dietitians, the work of dietitians, and 
the training provided by a dietetic in- 
ternship, the department of dietetics 
and nutrition at the University of Kan- 
sas Medical Center in Kansas City, 
Kansas, entertained college home eco- 
nomics students of the midwest area at 
open house in December and again in 
January. 

Dr. Doretta M. Schlaphoff, dean 
of home economics at Kansas State Col- 
lege, was married on February 26 to 
Wendell L. Hoffman at the Methodist 
Church in Waverly, Nebraska, her 
home town. Mrs. Hoffman will con- 
tinue as dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Kansas State College. 

Faye Converse Belden, formerly of 
Household Magazine, is now foods edi- 
tor of Capper’s Farmer in Topeka. 

Margaret Mangrum, for some 
years head of the department of home 
economics at the College of Emporia, 
at the end of January became assistant 
director in the home service depart- 
ment of the Gas Service Company in 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

When Mrs. E. Soon Choi Yim, 
head of the department of home eco- 
nomics at Ewha Woman's University, 
Seoul, Korea, was at Kansas State Col- 
lege for a year of study she received 
from the Margaret Justin Home Eco- 
nomics Club $100 to be used for schol- 
arship purposes upon her return to 
Korea. Now students of the club have 
received a letter from Un Sook Kim, 
a senior at Ewha Woman's University 
whose mother died of a heart attack 
during refugee days in South Korea 
during the war period and whose father 
was taken to North Korea and never 
heard from again. She is greatly en- 
couraged by the scholarship and sends 
“thousands of thanks” for the grant 
which enables her to finish her college 
course. 

MASSACHUSETTS. A “Fashion 
Tea” was held on March 17 at the 
Boston Gas Company by the Massa- 
chusetts Home Economics Association 
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For the 
Young Homemaker 


or 


Gifts prom the AHEA 


Handbook of Food Preparation 


A 66-page booklet filled with in- 
valuable information on names of 
food, descriptions of grades and 
quality, weights, measurements, sub- 
stitutions of one food for another, 
definitions of foods and processes. 
Prepared by the terminology com- 
mittee of the AHEA food and nutri- 
tion section. Paper bound in attrac- 
tive salmon and white cover. Makes 
an ideal shower gift. 

50 cents 


* 


The Consumer Speaks Buying Guide 
Series 


How to Buy Straight Chairs 
10 cents 
How to Buy Sheets 10 cents 
How to Buy Rayon and Acetate 
10 cents 
Selecting Cooking and Baking Uten- 
sils to Meet Your Needs 20 cents 


Each folder contains practical back- 
ground information and suggestions 
for point-of-purchase consideration. 
Valuable for the teacher and ex- 
perienced homemaker as well as for 
young women shopping for trous- 
seaus. 


All four folders 40 cents 


Order from 
American Home Economics 
Association 


1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please include remittance with 
orders under $2.00. 


Know Your Products Quiz 
Answers to the questions on 
page 271 will be found on the 
following pages: 1—309. 2— 
230. 3—235. 4— inside back 
cover. 5—293. 6—-31l1. 7— 
229. 8—307. 9— inside front 
cover. 10—back cover. 11— 
810. 12—234. 13—236, 237. 
14—232, 233. 15—294. 16— 
305. 17—opposite inside front 
cover. 
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Figures 
present 
a problem! 


Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
are not the only sources of figure 
problems for the teen-age girl. 

Just as important—or more so— 
is the problem of maintaining her 
own figure in the not-too-fat, not- 
too-thin proportions that are just 
right for her height and build... 
the good figure that helps make her 
happy and self confident. 

Adolescence is the age of fads 
and fancies—in diet as in dress— 
and surveys show that the eating 
habits of many teen-agers rate a 
poor grade on the mealtime report 
card. Insufficient milk to supply 
the calcium necessary for this pe- 
riod of rapid growth . . . too little 
emphasis on nutrient rich foods 
such as dairy products, meats, 
fruits, vegetables ...too many 
high-calorie, low-nutrientsnacks... 
these are among the faults which 
research shows to be common in 
many teen-age diets. 

Doctors, nurses, teachers, and 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


parents must help the teen-age 
girl realize that eating a combina- 
tion of the protective foods in 
amounts which meet her energy 
and nutrient needs will not make 
her fat ... but will permit her to 
be her most attractive, energetic, 
and interested self... help her to 
keep a trim figure while building 
health for today’s happiness as a 
pretty girl . .. and tomorrow’s hap- 
piness as a wife and mother. 

A booklet “A Girl and Her Fig- 
ure”’ is available which tells teen- 
agers in an interesting and enter- 
taining fashion just what they 
should know about gaining and 
maintaining normal weight... it 
provides a reliable and easy-to-fol- 
low guide to help the teen-age girl 
be figure-wise, figure-happy. 

A copy of this interesting book- 
let is yours free upon request. 
Send your name and address to 
National Dairy Council, 111 N. 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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as a fund-raising project. Marion 
Cronan was in charge of the program. 

“You, the Counselor” was the sub- 
ject discussed by William Valdine, 
guidance counselor in the Needham 
Schools, at the February meeting of 
the Teachers’ Work Shop Group of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Home Econom- 
ics Association at the Driscoll School 
in Brookline. 

The Connecticut Valley Home 
Economies Association met February 
4 at the Western Massachusetts Elec- 
tric Company, Springfield, under the 
direction of Ruth Sweeney of that Com- 
pany. Speakers included Martha Allen 
of Sears Roebuck and Company, who 
discussed “Foundations—Their Func- 
tions, Features, Fabrics, and Fitting,” 
and Mrs. Margaret Wilhelm of the 
University of Massachusetts, who led 
a panel discussion of “Sewing Ma- 
chines to Perform the Task.” 

The program for the Massachusetts 
School Lunch Advisory Committee 
meeting at the Medford High School 
on January 16 included general infor- 
mation on the 1955-56 School Lunch 
Program presented by John C. Stalker, 
the director, and discussion of “How to 
Cost Menus and Maintain Counter 
Records” by Mrs. Ruth Edson, school 
lunch supervisor, Tenny High School, 
Methuen. 

The 42d Annual Conference for 
Vocational Teachers will be con- 
ducted at the State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, by the vocational division 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education from June 25 to 29 and 
the Vocational Summer School at the 
College, from July 2 to 13. 

The 22d Annual School Lunch 
Managers’ Conference will be con- 
ducted by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ments of Education and Public Health 
at Fitchburg from July 16 to 20. 

At Simmons College this semester 
Dr. Douglas Brown of Boston Uni- 
versity is teaching Family Relations 
and Mrs. Mary Ruth Pinson is teach- 
ing Home Economics to a non-major 
group. 

MICHIGAN. The Merrill-Palmer 
School has announced the inauguration 
of a new training program in its 1956- 
57 curriculum—one year of Research 
Training in Human Development 
and Family Life. The aim of the pro- 
gram is to supplement the research ex- 
perience for graduate and postgraduate 
students in human development and 
family life. The program is flexible and 
will be geared to the particular needs of 
the student. Fellowships, from $1,000 
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to $2500 for the academic year, are 
available. Further information may be 
obtained from the Registrar or Dr. Ir- 
ving Sigel, chairman of research, The 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Ave- 
nue, East, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

The eighth annual home economics 
career day at Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, on March 9 attracted 
high school girls from all parts of the 
state. Eunice Herald, head of the home 
economics department, and president- 
elect of the Michigan Home Economics 
Association, arranged a program of 
talks, information centers, and campus 
tours. 

Harriet Lundberg, assistant director 
for home economics services at the Kel- 
logg Company, Battle Creek, spoke 
during the morning on “You—The 
Home Economist.” A skit, “Your Col- 
lege Going Wardrobe,” prepared by 
students in the department, also was 
presented. 

During the afternoon the visiting 
students were assigned to groups for 
visits to information centers on teach- 
ing, business, and dietetics. The con- 
sultants at these were Mrs. Rex Todd 
Withers, chief of the vocational home- 
making division, Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, for teaching; Mrs. 
Margaret Olds Muse of the College and 
formerly a home economist with the 


Will there be a 
vaccine against 
cancer? 

It may depend on you 


The other day scientists vac- 
cinated a horse with dead 
cancer cells from 56 human 
cancer patients. The horse de- 
veloped antibodies against 
cancer. These antibodies then 
killed live human cancer cells 
in a test tube. 

Will this vaccine stop cancer? 
Only research will find out. 
And research takes money. 


Give to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, or 
mail your gift to CANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 


American 
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Consumers Power Company, business; 
and Mrs. Esther Stulberg of Kalama- 
zoo, dietetics. 

The Colhecon Club, made up of 
home economics majors, co-operated 
with the home economics department 
in plans tor the day. 

MINNESOTA. “New Approaches to 
Home and Family Life Education” was 
the program theme for the mid-winter 
meeting of the Minnesota Home 
Economics Association at Coffman 
Memorial Union, University of Min- 
nesota, on February 11. 

The morning session included Dis- 
cussion in the Round. Participating 
were Gladys Bellinger, associate pro- 
fessor of home management and family 
relationships, University of Minnesota; 
Minerva Jenson, district supervisor of 
home agent work, Minnesota Extension 
Service; and Charles Martin, extension 
family life specialist, Minnesota Ex- 
tension Service. 

“Clothes Save Lives” was the subject 
of a luncheon talk by E. P. Davis, proj- 
ect manager of reflectorized materials, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company. Hats created and modeled 
by Twin City homemakers were fea- 
tured in a style show, “Your Bonnet 
with All the Hazards on It,” emphasiz- 
ing home safety. 

The Fifth Annual Careers in 
Home Economics Workshop, to be 
sponsored jointly by the Minnesota 
Dietetic Association and the Minne- 
sota Home Economics Association at 
the St. Paul campus of the University 
of Minnesota from April 5 to 7, will 
give Minnesota high school students a 
bird’s-eye view of opportunities in the 
field. 

Co-chairmen of the Workshop are 
Mrs. Stella Ahlstrand, a Minneapolis 
homemaker, and Hope Hosmer, dieti- 
tian at Veterans Hospital. 

Scheduled on the program are a tour 
of the Home Economics Building, a 
welcoming tea, a dinner followed 
by a get-acquainted social, field trips 
through home economics departments 
of business firms and food service units 
of hospitals and industries, a banquet 
at Coffman Memorial Union, a dormi- 
tory “gab-fest,” and a Workshop 
Roundup and conferences with rep- 
resentatives from colleges and profes- 
sional home economics departments. 

At the University of Minnesota, 
Jane Leichsenring and Helen 
Pilcher are participating in the North 
Central Region project on Nutritional 
Status and Dietary Needs of Popula- 
tion Groups. They are working with 8 
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undergraduate students who have vol- 
unteered for a human nutrition study 
of factors affecting calcium utilization. 

Mary Ann Morris of the University 
is in charge of a study of boy's blue 
jeans, which is a part of the North Cen- 
tral Region project in textiles and cloth- 
ing. Twin City boys wear the jeans, 
half of which are laundered at home 
and half in the laboratory. The jeans 
are studied for serviceability, shrink- 
age, and color loss after 10, 20, and 
30 launderings. 

Research projects are also under way 
at the University on blended suitings 
and on fabrics made wholly or partly 
of man-made fibers for blouses and 
skirts. 

MISSISSIPPI. Effective family 
living is being emphasized in chapel 
programs at Mississippi State College 
for Women this year. The following 
speakers have presented the special as- 
pects of family life indicated: W. W. 
Ehrmann of the University of Florida 
—changing roles and problems which 
American women face as women, 
wives, and mothers; Mrs. Mildred I. 
Morgan of Florida State University— 
some guiding principles to successful 
husband-wife relations, and second, 
“What can I do now to help me have 
more harmonious relations in mar- 
riage?”; Reuben Hill of the University 
of North Carolina—the effect of the 
practice of different philosophies of 
child rearing on family life and the per- 
sonalities of the children; Mrs. Pauline 
Park Wilson Knapp of the Merrill- 
Palmer School—advantages and disad- 
vantages for the family in having mem- 
bers participating in social and civic 
life beyond the immediate family; and 
Paulena Nickell of Lindenwood Col- 
lege—through good management fami- 
lies may go forward in reaching their 
special goals and may achieve the high- 
est values in human relationships. 

Dorothy Dickins of the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station pre- 
sented two reports at the Southern 
Agricultural Workers Association meet- 
ing in Atlanta from February 6 to 8: 
“Good Home Management Pays” be- 
fore the home economics section and 
“Some Factors Affecting the Amount of 
Purchased Whole Milk Used by Fam- 
ilies” before the marketing section. 

Mrs. Kerttu Sihvonen, director of 
the Helsinki (Finland) College for 
Home Economics Teachers, who has 
been in the United States as a partici- 
pant in the foreign leader program of 
the International Educational Ex- 
change Service of the U.S. Department 
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Just Between 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, lil. 


... one of the most successful cookbooks we've ever published 
is “Hostess Recipes for Fifty” and we're delighted that we can 
offer you a free copy! This book has all sorts of helpful and hard- 
to-find information on serving fifty guests for any occasion. The 
recipes, from main dishes to desserts, are unusually good ones 
and we've planned them so equipment available in the average 
\ home will do. This is a sturdy book with a heavy cover in full 
color which you'll want to keep. We're sure you'll enjoy it every 
time you help plan a church supper, P.T.A. luncheon or summer 
picnic for the seniors. There’s even a wedding cake recipe! 

Be sure to send for your copy of this very attractive book. 
Write Martha Logan, Dept. H-50, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Important—this offer is not being made in the coupon section. — 


tied and frilled around tooth- 
picks speared with a variety of 
tasty morsels. For instance, 
one “pick” could be a half- 
inch cube of cheese, another a 
stuffed olive inside a braun- 
schweiger ball rolled in 
chopped parsley, another a 
half-inch slice of frank topped 
with pickle. Very attractive 
and good with punch at P.T.A 
parties, fashion shows, gradua- 
tion teas—any time! 


it still the same? When 
I was a teacher one of the 
highlights of the year was the 
day my girls made refresh- 
ments for the Mother’s Tea! 
Such excitement. These little 
boutonniere appetizers were 
the favorite with every class I 
had and I thought you might 
like to carry on the tradition. 

As you can see in the illustra- 
tion, each nosegay is made 
from a small lace paper doily, 


. ++ just out is a new way to buy corned beef we think 
you'll be glad to know about. Not only does this Swift's 
Premium Brisket Corned Beef come in a handy size 
piece, but it’s packaged in a very special transparent bag 
80 you can see what you buy. Each package is branded 
to signify quality and each carries cooking directions. 

Incidentally, corned beef is an excellent way to teach 
the principle of simmering which I used to explain by 
saying, “It’s when the water only smiles, not laughs.” 
Also as you well know, corned beef has many uses 
either cold or hot. 


The Last Word... that’s all for April, except this quote 
Swill 


which we've always enjoyed. Who was it that said? “No one 
is always wrong—even a stopped clock is right twice a day.” 


My best, 


for Swift & Company 


| 
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—Selected .. . 
RONALD Books 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


LOUIS P. THORPE, University of 
Southern California; a 
WENDELL W. CRUZE, District 
of Columbia Teachers College 


JUST PUBLISHED. This new text- 
book focuses on human growth and de- 
velopment, emphasizing the formative 
years from birth through adolescence. 
Examines physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, moral, and social growth of the 
individual, stressing environmental in- 
fluences of home, school, and commu- 
nity. Practical guidance on how to 
deal perceptively with younger and 
older children. 

14 ills., tables; 692 pp. 


THE FAMILY: 
As Process and Institution 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK, 
Indiana University 


EXAMINES THE NATURE and ori- 
gins, the types and dilemmas of fami- 
lies. Focuses on the life cycle of 
family experience from infancy through 
adolescence, courtship, marriage, and 
having children. “. . . most complete 
coverage of scientific results in the 
various areas that I've seen.” R. O. 
BLOOD, University of Michigan. 
104 ills., tables; 651 pp. 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, 
Purdue University 


FOR COLLEGE COURSES preparing 
young men and women to meet ma- 
turely the problems of courtship, mar- 
riage, and raising children. Centered 
on the interpersonal relationships of 
husband and wife, it provides objective 
information for the foundation of a 
successful family life. “. . . well-or- 
ganized, clearly and interestingly writ- 
ten .. ."—WAYNE T. GREY, Iowa 
Wesleyan College. Illus., 510 pp. 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


ELVIN F. DONALDSON 
The Ohio State University 


SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT. 
Fully covers the content of the mod- 
ern college course in personal finance. 
Here is detailed guidance on life in- 
surance and annuities, buying a home, 
taxes, installment buying, budgeting, 
bank services, investment programs, 
mortgage financing, making a will, etc. 
—all covered in clear, nontechnical 
language. Instructor’s manual avail- 
able. 70 ills., tables; 584 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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of State, spent five days at Mississippi 
Southern College to become acquainted 
with the home economics education 
program. She had the opportunity to 
visit two of the off-campus student 
teaching centers, meet with the faculty 
in the regular home economics divi- 
sion staff meeting, visit class and lab- 
oratory work, associate with the stu- 
dents in the two home management 
houses, and attend a few social events. 
Froney Nicholson, assistant state super- 
visor, explained the in-service program 
in home economics education to Mrs. 
Sihvonen and took her to two schools 
which Miss Nicholson supervises. 

MISSOURI. The Missouri Home 
Economics Association Handbook 
is off the press. The compiling and 
editing were done under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Pauline G. Garrett, now 
Association president. The Handbook 
is a 28-page workbook for officers, com- 
mittee members, and state members- 
at-large and contains information about 
the Association’s heritage, purpose, or- 
ganizational set-up, and constitution. 
Other committee members were Mabel 
Cook, Rena Jenkins, Opal O’Briant, 
Mrs. Fred MacMurray, Elizabeth 
Rutherford, and Ruth Shank. The Asso- 
ciation voted to share with other states 
the results of their labors by sending a 
copy of the Handbook to each state 
organization. 

The Missouri Home Economics As- 
sociation released its 1956 Member- 
ship Directory in January. The first 
Missouri directory, printed in 1955, was 
heartily endorsed by members. The di- 
rectory is sent free to all members. 

The University of Missouri has 
completed extensive expansion of home 
economics classroom facilities. A new 
clothing laboratory and a new foods 
laboratory will double the number of 
students who can be handled in these 
divisions. 

New staff members are: Ruth 
Cooper and Helen Koehler, both 
formerly of the University of Chicago, 
teaching child development; Mrs. 
Marion Martinson, formerly of Iowa 
State College, design; Roberta Mitch- 
ell and Mrs. Betty Blase, clothing; 
Mrs. Patricia Cleaver, foods; and 
Mrs. Virginia Holt and Mrs. La- 
Verne Kebert, doing research. 

Janet Wilson, formerly of North- 
west Missouri State College, is now 
teaching at Kansas State College. 

June Alvord, recently with WFBM- 
TV in Indianapolis, has joined the 
home economics staff at Midwest Re- 
search Institute in Kansas City. 
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Helen Mandigo, national HEIB 
chairman-elect and home service direc- 
tor of the Kansas City Gas Service Com- 
pany, is the new president of the Kan- 
sas City Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, largest such city group in the 
world with a membership of more than 
900 business and professional women. 

MONTANA. Helen Gleason re- 
signed on July 1 as chairman of home 
economics at Montana State University 
but will continue teaching in the de- 
partment until retirement. Miss Glea- 
son joined the University staff in 1922 
and was made chairman in 1923. 

Dr. Lendal H. Kotschevar is the 
new chairman of home economics at 
the University and also director of resi- 
dence halls and food services. He 
taught at Columbia University before 
coming to Montana and previously was 
civilian head of commissary research 
for the Division of U.S. Naval Supply 
Research and Development at Bayonne, 
New Jersey. During the war he served 
as director of commissary schools for 
the U.S. Navy. He received B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of 
Washington in institutional manage- 
ment and home economics and a PhD 
in institutional management and home 
economics from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Sarah W. Littlefield, recently as- 
sistant professor of clothing at Syracuse 
University, is now on the staff of Mon- 
tana State University. 

Steven Vineys, pastry chef of the 
St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco, will 
give a short course in pastry and des- 
sert preparation for home economics 
students and homemakers in the early 
part of the spring quarter at Montana 
State University, Missoula. He also was 
scheduled to assist in presenting the 
home economics department’s cooking 
school arranged in conjunction with the 
annual Western Montana Home Equip- 
ment and Builder's Show from March 
28 to 31. 

NEW JERSEY. More than 100 
home economists attended a 3-session 
Saturday morning Nutrition Refresher 
series, taught in January by Clara Mae 
Taylor of Columbia University and 
sponsored by the North Jersey section 
of the New Jersey Home Economics 
Association in co-operation with the 
New Jersey Dietetic Association and 
School Food Service Association. The 
course was held in the Public Service 
Kitchen in Newark. 

“Characteristics and Care of New 
Textiles” was the subject discussed by 
Betty Wadsworth, equipment editor of 
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Woman's Home Companion, at the 
February 9 dinner meeting in Eliza- 
beth of the recently formed Union 
County section of the Association. 

Mrs. Mary Armstrong, president of 
the state Association, spoke to the 
Home Economics Club at Montclair 
State Teachers College in November on 
“The American Home Economics As- 
sociation and Its Value to Future Home 
Economists.” 

Two Chinese girls, originally from 
Shanghai, Louis Luk, '57, and Ann 
Yung, 58, are among those registered 
this year in the home economics depart- 
ment at the College of Saint Elizabeth. 
Both are majoring in foods with a 
view to becoming hospital dietitians. 
Louise’s parents are now on Formosa, 
and Ann’s family is now in Brazil. 

NEW YORK. “How Home Eco- 
nomics Serves the Community” was 
the subject discussed by Henrietta 
Fleck of New York University at the 
January 18 meeting of the Southeast- 
ern District of the New York State 
Home Economics Association in La 
Guardia Hall, New York University. 

Home Economics Unlimited is the 
name of a New York State homemakers 
group which holds monthly meetings 
in Rockville Centre and in January ob- 
served its second anniversary with a 
membership of 70. In January the 
group issued a mimeographed news 
letter, The Lamplighter. On January 18, 
George Cook, head of the frozen food 
department at Long Island Agricultural 
School at Farmingdale, gave a lecture- 
demonstration to the group on “Frozen 
Foods.” “Labeling for the Consumer” 
was the topic for discussion at the Feb- 
ruary 15 meeting. 

TENNESSEE. There will be a close- 
up look at foreign styles next August for 
those taking part in the University of 
Tennessee's second foreign study 
tour of Europe. Fashions, fabrics, and 
accessories of England, Italy, France, 
Switzerland, and Austria will be in- 
cluded in the six-week tour, scheduled 
to start from New York by plane on 
July 16. A trip to the Salzburg Music 
Festival also will be included. 

Those taking the tour, sponsored by 
the textiles and clothing department 
and conducted by Ida A. Anders, will 
attend showings of designers in France 
and Italy. The motor-coach tour of the 
Continent will take the group to 
Florence for the week-long fashion 
festival. 

Students will visit textile houses and 
tapestry works, study historical influ- 
ences on modern fashions and fabrics, 
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visit museums, and hear lectures and 
discussions on the creation of fashions. 

Limited to 24 students, the tour will 
offer 6 quarter hours of University 
credit to graduates and undergradu- 
ates. 

The 1956 Tennessee Homemak- 
ing Conference is being planned for 
June 18 to 22 at Tennessee A & I State 
University, Nashville, and at Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, 
from August 9 to 11. This year’s Con- 
ference will continue to work on last 
year’s objectives: (1) to study some of 
the fundamental bases of good human 
relationships and their implications for 
homemaking teachers, pupils, adminis- 
trators, and communities; and (2) to 
consider procedures and roles to be as- 
sumed by homemaking teachers in the 
Civil Defense programs of Tennessee. 
Mrs. Mary H. Greer is Conference ad- 
viser. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Margaret Browder, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Cor- 
dell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 
UTAH. An educational program 
on diet and pregnancy has been spon- 
sored by the nutrition service division 
of the Utah State Health Department. 
The program began with good nutri- 
tion for the teen-ager as premarital 
preparation and continued with meth- 
ods and ideas useful in teaching the 
importance of nutrition to high school 
girls and to expectant mothers. The 
leaflets “Nutrition Notes” were used by 
many home economics teachers and 
the public health nursing staff. 

The nutrition division’s leaflet on 
“Breakfast” has been used to teach the 
importance of breakfast. 

A bulletin “Day-Care Notes” is 
printed quarterly and distributed to 
operators of children’s day-care 
centers. 

WISCONSIN. Gladys Meloche and 
Mrs. Margaret McCordic have re- 
tired from their positions as clothing 
specialist and home management spe- 
cialist, respectively, in the Wisconsin 
Extension Service. 

WYOMING. Scheduled speakers 
for the annual meeting of the Wyoming 
Home Economics Association in Casper 
on April 6 and 7 include Virginia Beal 
of the Child Research Council of Den- 
ver, who will report on the nutritional 
studies which that group has under 
way, and Betty Ruth Joyce, field 
secretary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, who will discuss 
the work of the state and national 
associations. 


KEEP UP 
WITH FABRICS 


Keep abreast of the ever- 
changing developments of 
modern fabrics with The 
National Institute of Dry- 
cleaning’s complete set of 
FABRIC FACTS bulletins. 
Heretofore these have been 
available only by subscrip- 
tion. Now, 35 of these easy- 
to-read bulletins, with a 
ready reference index, can 
be yours in attractive loose- 
leaf pamphlet form. 


Dr. Dorothy Siegert Lyle, 
Director of Consumer Rela- 
tions for NID, has prepared 
these interesting bulletins 
in highly readable, non- 
They 
tell the story of fabric per- 


technical language. 


formance from the stand- 
point of fiber content, fabric 
limitations, drycleanability, 


wear expectancy and other 


important aspects. 


Cost? Just $2.50. To keep 
your set current, one more 
dollar will bring you a two- 
year subscription to the next 
12 bulletins which appear 
every other month. 


CONSUMER RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DRYCLEANING 
SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
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Would you like a little extra 
snooze time each morning without 
danger of oversleeping? The “Snooz- 
Alarm,” introduced by General Elec- 
tric’s Clock and Timer Department at 
the January Housewares Show in Chi- 
cago, has a special feature designed to 
give you just that. When the alarm 
rings in the morning, the sleeper can 
gain a brief reprieve by depressing a 
button on the top of the clock. There 
will be quiet for 15 minutes and then 
the alarm will ring again. Depress the 
button once more, and you can have 
another 15-minute period before it 
will ring again. The “snooze” button 
is on top where you can operate it 
easily—the lever which shuts it off for 
good, placed on the back of the clock, 
will, however, require more wakeful 
concentration for its operation. This 
clock can also be used as a standard 


alarm. 


The Original Has This Signature 
—W. K. Kellogg is the title of a new 
book written by newspaperman Hor- 
ace B. Powell and published by 
Prentice-Hall. W. K. Kellogg, born 
in 1860 in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
was over 40 years old before he went 
into the cornflakes business. Previously 
he had been a general utility man for 
his older brother, Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg, director of the sanitarium in 
Battle Creek. His biographer tells 
how he built his multi-million dollar 
business empire and established a 
philanthropic foundation now valued 
at more than $12,000,000. 


Twelve quarts of reconstituted 
nonfat milk can be made from the 
new economy-size package of Instant 
Pet Nonfat Milk, now being 
marketed nationally by Pet Milk Com- 
pany. The new package is a card- 
board container with a special fold- 
open inner wrapper which protects the 
milk powder from moisture and adds 
to ease in measuring. 


Confetti Angel Food has been 
added to the General Mills national 
line of cake mixes. The mix contains 
tiny, vari-colored sugar dots which 


dissolve during baking into many little 
splashes of rainbow color. Angel 
Fluff Frosting Mix, another new 
product, makes a fine frosting for this 
cake. The cookie fancier will want to 
watch for Date Bar Mix. This mix 
is not yet available everywhere but, 
according to Betty Crocker, it has been 
very popular in Chicago. Oatmeal and 
coconut in the crumbly mixture make 
the top and bottom layers, with the 
date filling in between. 


Dairy products will again hold the 
spotlight this June. The National 
Dairy Council is already deep in prep- 
aration for its June Dairy Month 1956. 
It is the Council’s prediction that more 
milk will be available in the spring 
and summer of this year than ever 


before. 


“Turned out to be a dud,” says 
the H. J. Heinz Company of its wide- 
mouthed ketchup container. For years 
people have been suggesting to this 
company that a wide-mouth ketchup 
bottle or jar be introduced, different 
in design from the familiar 14-ounce 
bottle and one which would permit 
the user to spoon the contents. Ac- 
cordingly, Heinz set a team in motion 
to oblige the customers. Two well- 
designed jars were produced, each had 
a wide mouth which permitted easy 
spooning, was attractive for table use, 
and from which the labels could be 
removed easily if the server wished to 
have more individuality on her table. 
Everything was fine until the packages 
were introduced in stores in two test 
markets, Pittsburgh and Detroit. Then 
there was just one thing wrong. The 
customers didn’t buy them. The old 
reliable outsold the new anywhere 
from 17 to 1 to 33 to 1. P.S.: Heinz 
is now discontinuing the experiment. 
Their ketchup will continue to be sold 
in the familiar Heinz bottle. 


Power Miser, a new air condition- 
ing unit which can be plugged into 
any outlet, can be moved from room to 
room or home to home, and draws only 
7% amperes, has been introduced by 
Crosley. This is one of five new 
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models in the Crosley 1956 air con- 
ditioning line. All units are custom 
type and designed for flush mounting. 
The units not only cool but de-humid- 
ify, and each is equipped with an 
easily replaced disposable filter. Cool- 
ing output is governed by a thermo- 
stat, and controls are of the push- 
button type. An adjustable grille per- 
mits channeling of the air-flow in any 
of four directions. A casement model 
for windows of that type is included 
in the new line. 


The Fourth Annual Junior Dress- 
making Contest, sponsored by the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
will open on May 14. Registrations 
will be accepted until August 11. 
Each contestant must make a dress 
for herself in the special teen-age sew- 
ing course offered through local Singer 
Sewing Centers. Dresses must be com- 
pleted and ready for judging by Sep- 
tember 1. As in last year’s contest, 
the Junior Dressmaking Contest for 
1956 will be divided into junior and 
senior divisions, with girls from 10 to 
13 entering the junior division and 
girls from 14 to 17 entering the senior 
division. The senior champion will 
receive $1,000 in cash or scholarship 
fund. In the junior division, top win- 
ner will receive $500 in cash or schol- 
arship fund. Entry blanks and com- 
plete rules of the contest are available 
at local Singer Sewing Centers. 


“Light, an Aid to Sight,” a new 
8-page folder in two colors for use in 
disseminating information on the ap- 
plication of good lighting principles to 
seeing tasks in the home, has just been 
released by Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau. Pocket-size and attractively 
printed, the new folder presents in 
compact form up-to-date information 
and advice on home lighting. This 
folder may be obtained from Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
at $2 per hundred copies. Single 
copies are available free on request. 


Betty Olson of St. Louis, Missouri, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Consumers Institute at the General 
Electric Company's Appliance Park. 
She succeeds Lura Jim Alkire, who 
resigned to marry. Miss Olson, who 
holds a BS in home economics from 
North Dakota State College, was 
formerly with the Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


47th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, 
June 26—29, 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 
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D. C. 
1956 


MAIL EARLY 


. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 
HOUSING BUREAU, Washington Tourist & Conven- 
tion Bureau, 1616 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

2. Please make all changes and cancellations through 5 
HOUSING BUREAU. 


. Room assignments will be made in order received. 


4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. 

. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
time. 

6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


AHEA HCUSING BUREAU 
Washington Tourist & Convention Bureau 
1616 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [] 


Specify name of group 
(HEIB or EXTENSION) 


1. Preferred Hotels: 
Third Choice 


2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 


3. Date of Arrival 
(Reservations will be held i until 6:00 
you find it impossible to atten 


4. Date of Departure 


; mornin 


STREET ADDRESS 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME 19 


Fourth Choice 
Fifth Choice .... 
Sixth Choice 


Single room(s) with bath person(s) Rate $ to $ per room. 
eis Twin bedroom(s) with bath for... person(s) Rate $........ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons Rate $........ to $ per room. 


. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


5. If accommodations are to be used by more ‘hen one person please list names below: 


or afternoon... 


Approximate hour... 


(City and State) 


| 
NAME CITY STATE 
(OVER) 
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MAP OF DOWNTOWN WASHINGTON SHOWING LOCATION OF THE COOPERATING HOTELS WHICH 


LISTED BELOW 
SINGLE DOUBLE BED TWIN-BEDS SUITES 

AMBASSADOR 14th and K St., N.W........... $ 5.50- 9.50 $ 8.50-11.00 $ 9.50-13.00 
DUPONT PLAZA Dupont Ciscle................ 8.50- 9.50 11.50-12.50 11.50-13.50 $18.00-24.50 
LAFAYETTE 16th and Eye St., N.W......... 6.00— 8.00 8.00-11.00 10.00—12.00 14.00-18.00 
LEE HOUSE 15th and L St., N.W........... 5.00-11.50 8.00-13.00 10.50-15.00 
MANGER HAMILTON 14th and K St., N.W........... 5.50- 8.50 9.00-11.50 9.50-11.50 22.00 
MANGER HAY ADAMS 16th and H St., N.W........... 15.00 
MAYFLOWER Connecticut Ave., N.W......... 8.00-19.00 14.00-20.00 14.50-22.00 24.00-37.00 
RALEIGH 12th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 6.00-10.00 9.00-13.00 10.00-15.00 18.00-25.00 
ROGER SMITH 18th and Pennsylvania Ave.. N.W. 5.00- 8.00 8.00~12.00 9.00-12.00 
SHERATON CARLTON 16th and K St., N.W........... 16.00 30.00-34.00 
STATLER 16th and K St., N.W........... 7.00-17.00 10.50-14.50 11.50-19.50 $1.50-38.00 
WILLARD 14th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 7.00-11.00 10.00-15.00 11.50-17.00 20.50-33.50 
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Publications of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Caria Guides 


Career Packet 
All career guides listed below in attractive folder... . $2.00 
Lots of 25 or more, $1.80 each. 
Cover folder without career guides.................. -30 
Career ities in Home Economics in Business. 1954. 


Tells the scope of possibilities for the young girl preparing 
for this area of work. Describes the abilities and personal 
qualifications needed for jobs in advertising, editorial work, 
equipment and foods merchandising, fashion promotion, and so 


For You—A Career in Home Economics. 1948. Revised 1954. 
Presents survey of home economics careers to help high school 
girls and — girls find their niche in this profession. 24 
pages 
Lots of 50 or more, 20 cents ‘each. 


Home Economics—A Career Dedicated to Better Living. 1952. 
A portfolio on careers in home economics designed for teen- 
agers. Inserts describe required preparation and the possibilities 
in teaching, home economics in business, Extension Service, 
homemaking, institution — social welfare and public 
health, and research : 
Lots of 50 or more, 15 cents : each. 


Home Economics: A Guidance Aid. 1955. A brochure to provide 
high school guidance counselors and teachers with information 
on home economics. Graphic outlines present opportunities, 
personal requirements, necessary educational preparation, and 
sources of further information. Fits in filing case. 
Lots of 50 or more, 20 cents each. 


Home Economics Career Wheel. Revised 1954. Single copies free. 


Additional copies, 2 cents each. 


Home Economics Careers in Social Welfare and Public Health. 
Describes opportunities, qualifications, and training needed. 
Illustrated folder, 1956. Single copies............... 


35 


25 


20 


New Leaflet for Teen-Agers 


Take a Look at Home Economics. 1955. A colorful 5-page 
folder sketching briefly for teen-agers how home economics 
study prepares them for interesting careers plus homemak- 
ing. Single copies free. Additional copies, 3 cents each. 


Teach Home Economics — A Career with a Future. 1953. A two- 
color booklet which outlines the variety of opportunities await- 
ing the girl who prepares to teach home economics. 8 pages 
Lots of 50 or more, 15 cents each. 


Today’s Challenge to Home Economists of the Extension Service. 
1954. An illustrated leaflet outlining aims of Extension Service 
workers and ways they are carried out... 


Your Career as a Home Economist Who Works with Children, 
Youth, and Families. A combination booklet and poster career 
aid on positions in family relations and child development. 12 
pages plus poster. 1951 
Lots of 50 or more, 20 cents each. 


Wanted: Home Economists with Advanced Degrees. Prepared by 
a committee of the research section to promote advanced study. 
Illustrated folder. 1956. Single copies.............. 

Lots of 50 or more, 5 cents each. 


* Reprints: 
Research Careers: A Career for the Curious — Research. Haxnai- 
son, March 1955. 
Jan. 1953. 


A Career in Nutrition Research. Spivey, 
Reprinted together 


05 


25 


.20 


Nutrition Consultants in State Public Health By A. 
B. Rosenrrecp, M.D. Describes the work of the nutritionist 
in this field. From a talk at a workshop of the social welfare 
and public health section 1955. 5 pages multilithed.......... 


Family Economics and Consumer Problems 


Selected Bibliography of Theses and Research in Family Eco- 
nomics, Home Management and Related Areas. 1954. Pre- 
pared for the family economics-home management section of 
the AHEA by Elizabeth Wiegand, Michigan State eee 
20 pages including 1955 supplement. . 


+The Consumer Speaks — How to Buy Straight Chairs. Answers 
questions on best design for comfort and posture. Points out 
style, construction, and materials for pte > ge beauty and sat- 
isfaction. Illustrated... 


tThe Consumer Speaks — How to Buy Sheets. 1952. Describes 
types of sheeting and factors that contribute to durability and 
suitability for different uses according to AHEA Standard. De- 
fines terms used on labels. Illustrated. . ; 


+The Consumer Speaks—How to Buy Rayon and Acetate. 1955. 
Explains ASA Standards for Rayon and Acetate. Lists proper- 
ties of rayon and acetate. 3-page folder.............-.+.+++ 


+The Consumer Speaks — Selecting Cooking and Baking Utensils 
to Meet Your Needs. 1955. Lists points to consider, such as 
size, shape, handle design, and materials, in selecting kitchen 
utensils. Illustrated 6-page folder 


25 


Consumer Speaks Buying Guide Series (all four above) .40 


AHEA Consumer Standard for Corduroy. 4 pages multilithed... . 
* Reprints: 

AHEA Consumer Standard for Sheeting. Wrrriock, Dec. 1953. 


Family R tations and Child Development 


Annotated Bibliography on Family Centered Education. By 
McGinnis and Mare Premrrer. 1953. Lists pam- 
phlets, bulletins, and reprints on: The Beginning Family; 
Early Childhood; School Age; The Adolescent; Maturity; Later 
Years; Perent Education; and Teacher Education. Also gives 
addresses of organizations which provide materials and services. 
44 pages 

List of Films on Family 


Govutp and Mriprep I. Morcan. 


Foods and Vhatrition 


Handbook of Food Preparation. Contains authentic information 
used by all who work with foods. Completely indexed. In- 
cludes weight and volume measurements of food materials; 
cooking times; properties of foods; quality and size grades; 
food buying guides; essentials of recipe construction; definitions 
of foods and processes. Prepared by the terminology committee 
of the food and nutrition section, AHEA. ney gd revised 
1954. 66 pages 


tion. 1953. Prepared by a committee of the food and nutrition 
section of the AHEA. 3-page folder ; 


(See also Home Economics Education) 


Relations and Child Development. By Fro 
1954. 16 pages...... 


* Reprints are from the Journal of Home Economics. 
+ Prepared by the Consumer Interests Committee of the AHEA. 


25 


25 


50 


05 


Continued on next page 
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Publications of the AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
(continued) 


Tomorrow's Homes and Home Economics. By Jennie I. Rown- 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


rree. A talk given at the AHEA 1955 annual meeting. 11 
pages multilithed $0.25 
* Reprints: 
Personality: A 1954 View. Lanois, Sept. 1954 -10 
What Constitutes a Individual? Murpry, Oct. 

1955 25 
You in Your Profession. Huck, May 1955 IS 

* Reprints: 
College Teaching of Food and Nutrition. Eprxicht, Chairman 
of Editorial Committee, Oct. 1955 1S 
Family Living — 
ondary Schools. Lovinc and Harper, Feb. 1955 .10 
Planning for the Mental Retardate, Fouracre, April 1954 15 
Trends in Homemaking Education in the High Schools of Today. 
ALEXANDER, Oct. 1955 


(See also Family Relations and Child ie ieee and Books) 


Organization and Program of AHEA 


Current information on programs and purposes of the American 
Home Economics Association. Includes brief history and de- 
scription of the organization and lists membership qualifications. 


Revised annually 4-page folder 


“From 23,000 members an invitation to you .. .” A promotion 
folder for membership in AHEA and in state associations. 
Copies free on request. 


Publications 


Handbook for the Homemaking Section and Homemakers Groups. 
Revised 1955. A guide for forming homemakers groups af- 
filiated with the AHEA. Free to homemaking section officers, 
presidents of groups, and homemaking section chairmen of state 
associations. One free copy may be requested = a person form- 
ing a new group. Price to others 


Handbook of the College Clubs 1954. Tells what 
college clubs are; their relationship to AHEA; how to organize 
a college club. Contains many program aids. Punched as loose- 
leaf notebook for additions. 28 pages plus program aids 

Homemaking Department — Then and Now. 1952. Describes be- 
ginning and growth of the AHEA home economists in home- 
making section. 10 pages 
Free to section officers and chairmen of homemakers groups 
as they take office. 

* Reprints: 

Career Day Planning. LeBaron, Feb. 1955 

Ellen H. Richards (8x10 inch photograph for Parrae 


Whet Makes a Good State Convention? DrLany, Jan. 1955 


25 


Opinion Building 
A Public Relations Guide for Home Economists. By 


LYNN Sraatron. 1953. Interprets public relations 
and tells how to plan and carry through a public 
relations program. Sponsored by public relations 
committee of AHEA in cooperation with the home 
ec ics in busi section of AHEA. 50 pages .50 
Lots of 25 or more, 40 cents each. 


New Dimensions in International Programs of Home Economics. 
Report of a Conference on the Home Economist in Expanding 
Programs of International Service held at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University in 1954 under sponsorship of AHEA in co- 
operation with the Foreign Operations Administration. 87 pages. 
Supply limited. Single copy free on request. 

* Reprints are from the Journal of Home Economics. 


Social Welfare and P. ublic Health 


* Reprints: 


Development of Clothing Budgets, Brew, Oct. 


Textiles and lothing 


Bibliography of Educational Materials in Textiles, Apparel, Home 
Furnishings, and Grooming. Compiled by the Textiles, Apparel, 
and Home Furnishings Committee of the Home Economics in 
Business section of the AHEA. Revised April 1955. 24 pages 
multilithed 


Proceedings of the Conference of College Teach 
and Clothing in the Central Region, 1955. 41 pages 

Proceedings of the Conference of College Teachers of Textil 
and Clothing in the Eastern Region, 1955. 53 pages 


AHEA Consumer Standard for Corduroy. 
* Reprints: 

AHEA Consumer Standard for Sheeting. Wririock, Dec. 1953 
A Basic Suit Travels Around the Clock. Brannsiry, Nov. 1954 


Books 


the College Program in Home Economics. By Ruth 
T. LenMan, 1950. Gives appraisal procedures in relation to 
the over-all objectives of the curriculum and instruments for 
college departments. 229 pages 
in Higher Education. Prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Criteria for Evaluating College Home Economics 
Programs. 1949. A study of home economics in colleges and 
universities with criteria for evaluation of home economics 
departments. 177 pages 
Criteria for Evaluating Undergraduate Programs in Home 
Economics. A check list. Appendix B of Home Economics in 
Higher Education reprinted separately. 


The AHEA Sago. By Keturan E. Batowin. A history of the 
AHEA. 1949. 108 pages. Supplement added 1955 


The American Home Economics Association 1950-54. A supple- 
ment to The AHEA Saga and included with it. Sold separately 


1954 


of T 1 


4 pages multilithed 


The Life of Ellen H. Richards. By Carotine L. Hunt. 1912. 
Reissued in 1942. 330 pages 
Batty Lemp Enblons 
Electrotype duplicate plates of the Betty lamp seal. Available 


to affiliated state home economics associations and their affiliates 
for official use on yearbooks, programs, and other publications. 
Sizes available: 1% inch; 1 inch; % inch. Please indicate size 


desired. Each size 


Gummed stamps 1 inch in diameter bearing the seal of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. Design embossed in red and 
gold. Package of 25 seals . 


Prriedicals 


Journal of Home Economics. Official organ of the American Home 
Economics Association. Reports newest developments in home 
economics and related fields, including research. Monthly ex- 
cept July and August. Per year 
Single copies 

* Reprints are from the Journal of Home Economics. 


April 1956 


$0.20 


.00 


.50 


tw 


-00 


6.00 
-60 


Remittance must accompany orders under $2.00 
Postage will be charged on billed orders. 


Nome 


City 


4 
10 
10 
25 
i_ 
H 
free 
50 
1.00 
= 
2 
.10 
* 
on Order from American Home Economics Association 
AY 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
a Washington 9, D. C. 


Thanks! 


Thank you 
for all your 
letters and 
send-in suggestions—and all 
the nice things you had to say 
about “Let’s Talk Shop.” I 
am glad to know that you are 
enjoying this “‘visiting page”’ 
as much as I am. I hope your 
name is among the prize-win- 
ners this month— but if it isn’t, 
why not get your idea or sug- 
gestion off to me right away. 
It’s an easy way to earn $10! 
Write me c/o ‘‘Let’s Talk 
Shop’’, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Miss (or Mrs.—I can’t tell from her 
letter) E. M. Marshall of Hamden, 
Connecticut has sent in a prize-win- 
ning letter about recipe cards. She 
suggests coating recipe cards with 
clear lacquer or shellac so they can 
be cleaned with a damp cloth when- 
ever they become soiled through 
use. This seems like an especially 
practical suggestion for teachers 
and students who use recipes re- 
peatedly. Handy idea—and a handy 
way to earn the price of a new hat! 


I am going to quote the next 
prize-winning letter—from 
Theresa Vierela of Republic, 
Michigan—word for word. She 
writes: ‘‘We are enjoying your 
page ‘Let’s Talk Shop.’ Here is 
my suggestion for adding variety 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC 
WASHINGTON, DC 


to the serving of the good old 
stand-by, the Irish potato... 
POTATOES A LA KELLOGG: 
Dip medium-sized cooked pota- 
toes in melted butter or mar- 
garine. Then roll in partly 
crushed Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Drizzle slightly with melted 
butter. Place in pan and bake 
in moderate oven until nicely 
browned.”’ 

Sounds delicious, doesn’t it? 
Thank you, Theresa, for your 
suggestion. You should be get- 
ting your $10 prize in the mail 
any day. 


Georgia C. Vic- 
tor of Melrose, 
Iowa, writes that 
she thinks the 
secret of better breakfasts is in 
early rising. And to show her that I 
think so too, I’m putting her $10 
award in the mail this morning. The 
trick is to get people up—and she 
suggests some little early morning 
project or responsibility. If your 
students, for example, were assigned 
the responsibility of setting the 
breakfast table for the rest of the 
family, they’d be more apt to be up 
in plenty of time for a complete 
nourishing breakfast themselves! 


And here’s another 
Y : way to get your 
girls in the mood to 
eat better break- 
fasts—an interest- 


& q *¥" 2 ing thought sent to 


_” us by Ruth Dixon, 
home economics 
teacher at Ayden 
High School, 
Ayden, N. C. She 
suggests you make a bulletin board 
display entitled, ‘‘The Way to a 
Man’s Heart,”” Here’s how to do it: 
First, cut out a big red heart from 
construction paper and put a movie 
star’s head over it. Then arrange 
various breakfast items (cut from 


magazines) around it with arrows 

directed at the heart. Miss Dixon 

writes, ‘It really does attract atten- 

tion. I follow up by explaining how 

important breakfast is to health 

and appearance.” 

Ruth, your $10 is on its way! 

ERS4» 


OF BATTLE 
50 years of 


convenience foods 


Back in 1895, Mr. W. K. Kellogg 
got an idea to which he was destined 
to devote the rest of his life. Work- 
ing with hand-operated machinery, 
he produced the first flaked ready- 
to-eat cereal. His dream of bringing 
the nourishing grains to the break- 
fast table in this appetizing and 
convenient form was realized on 
February 19, 1906, when he founded 
his company. Now, on the Kellogg 
Company’s 50th Anniversary, 
ready-to-eat cereals are practically 
synonymous with breakfast. And 
we have pledged ourselves to carry 
on Mr. Kellogg’s work in our next 
half-century. 


“THE GRAINS ARE GREAT FOODS” 


To celebrate our 50th Anniver- 
sary year, the booklet ‘'The 
Grains are Great Foods’’—de- 
scribing the processing of Kel- 
logg’s cereals—has been com- 
pletely rewritten. Write me for 
your free copy c/o ‘“‘Let’s Talk 
Shop,’’ Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. (Sorry, 
supply limits offer to single copy 
to each teacher.) 

Don’t forget your ideas and 
suggestions for ““Let’s Talk Shop” 
—I'’m looking forward to hearing 


rom you! ny 
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sweeten i th SUCARYC.=4 


you save all Sugar’s calories 


*z0qsy 

“2H 
4948104 


and you cant taste the difference! 


Of course you need calories! But if excess calories are a problem, you 
won’t find an easier, pleasanter way to save them (lots of them), than by 
using calorie-free SUCARYL to sweeten foods and beverages. You'll 

never taste the difference in ordinary use. But that welcome saving of 
sugar’s calories is there . . . in every delicious dessert, every salad dressing, 
every beverage, and every cookie that you’ve sweetened with SUCARYL. 


* mon Meringue Dessert: sweetened with sugar, 266 calories per serving: sweetened with SuCARYL 
only 89 calories! You'll find this, and many more calorie-saving recipes in the new Sucaryl recipe booklet. 
There's a free copy for you at your nearest pharmacy. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES + NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


604160 


